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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“It is very remarkable reading, 
for Dr. Cushing had a very re- 

le subject. To read about 
Osler is to feel for the time being 
that the most important thing in 
the world is the practice of 
medicine and the next most im- 
portant is the collection of books. 
Everything Sir William touched 
became fascinating. The book 
about him is big, as said, but no 
part of it is dull. It has been 
put together with affection and 
understanding. Labor has not 
been grudged to it, nor will time 
be — to the reading of it. 
Dr. Cushing really has brought 
Osler to life for us, and so doing 
has let loose a great stimulant 
in the world and really done a 
— to mankind.” —€, S$. Martin, 


MOVEMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 
With 80 illustrations and 14 


maps. ‘ 

$1.50 

Library Edition. Net $3.50 

The first illustrated edition of 

a work first published (under the 

same title) in 1921 as by “Law- 
rence H. Davison.” 

An account of the general course 


E history from the 
time of the Romans. The author 
has at impressing the 
reader e main feature of 


th 
history rather than with minute 
details. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By JOAN PARKES 


With 46 illustrations and a map. 
Net $7.00 


An account of the roadways and 
riverways of England, and the 
sea routes; the conveyances used; 
the accommodation of travellers; 
and the perils and pleasures of 
travel in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The book is fully illus- 
trated, chiefly from contemporary 
engravings. 


THE WELLESLEY SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL SERIES 


The following volumes have been 
issued: 
Mediaeval Romance in England, 
by Laura A. Hibbard, net $3.50; 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth 
Century England, by Elizabeth 
W. Manwaring, net $3.00; Wel- 
lesley Verse, 1875-1925, by Mar- 
H. Shackford, net $2.00; 
Philosophical Writings of Henry 
More, by Flora I. Mackinnon, 
net $3.50. 


THE ANCHORITE AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By C. A. KINCAID $1.00 


The following stories are with 
one exception based upon facts 
that have come under my notice 
while sessions judge in India or 
have been related to me by 
friends as their true experiences. 
One story only is entirely fiction. 

leave it to my readers to 
decide which it is. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 
Become a member of the Lakeland Building 


and Loan Association and invest in its capi- 
tal etock. 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


BY 


ALLEN C. CLARK 


Handsomely produced 


Numerous illustrations 
PRICE $3.50 


yvvgw 


W. F. ROBERTS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


1514 H STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OR THE BOOKSELLERS 











“JeeGeruine COWAN 
WASHINGTON 
Sowing fable 


FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN 
Send approve and use the Genuine 
OWAN Martha Washington 

Only Sewing Table. Made only b 
COWAN, of Chicago. Nowof- 
fered forthe first time on easy 
paymenta, Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 

nished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of a 
high order; thoroughly practical. 29-in. high; 27-in. 
wide; 14-in. deep; sliding needle tray in top drawer ; 
spool rods in second ; deep pockets each side. 

Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter ; balance$26.50, 
at $4. month. Delivery charges paid anywhere in U.S. 
Or ask for free booklet. Money back any time within 30 
days if not perfectly satisfied. 
COWAN CABINET COMPANY, 868 Rush St., Chicago, III. 

















Direct to YOU by Mail 


HU-KWA TEA 
The Choicest of China Teas 


Each year a limited amount is im- 
ported for those discriminating people 
who appreciate real China Tea. 


This year’s crop 
has just arrived. 
It is priced as 
usual, Small Tin 
Caddy, $1.00o— 
r lb. Tin Caddy 
$2.50. Delivered 
free within 300 
miles of Boston, 


Your check for $1 will bring the trial size 
caddy. Or if you wish to send your 
friends a delightful Christmas remem- 
brance, we will enclose your card and 
send the tea to your list of addresses, 
without extra charge. 





I am sure you will like 
My Best Procurable Olive Oil 
—in the original one-gallon tins, $5. 


My Special Coffee 


—the nicest exported from Colombia —is rich 
and delicate in flavor and so free from bitter 
taste that almost no sugar is needed. § Ibs. 
$3.25 — 10 lbs. $6.00. Sent in the bean unless 
you specify ground. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 


Mark T. Wendell 


Sole Importer 
Dept. 7 
156 State St. 


= Boston, Mass. 























MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1925. 
DIVIDEND No. 120 

A regular quarterly dividend of 214 per cent on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be 
paid on December 31, 1925, to the stockholders of record 
as they appear at the close of business. on December 2, 
1925. The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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The Italian Settlement 
[=< has funded her debt to the United States 


on terms which represent for all practical pur- 

poses a cancellation of three quarters of the 
amount originally borrowed. The settlement is so 
lenient and the jubilation of Fascist statesmen and 
Fascist newspapers is so obvious that the natural 
conclusion to be drawn is that the United States 
made a very bad bargain. But is this true? Capacity 
to pay was the basis of the negotiations, just as it 
was the basis of the French negotiations. The Amer- 
ican Debt Commission had made a careful study of 
this capacity to pay. It had balanced up Italy’s 
permanent war gains against her temporary war 
losses and found the debt heavily on the side of 
losses. Italy regained no Alsace-Lorraine. Italy se- 
cured no African or other colonial possessions. 
Italy received no mandates. On the other hand, she 
lost heavily in man power, shipping, and productive 
power. She has no hope of large reparation pay- 
ments. With insufficient raw materials, such as coal, 
iron, cotton, fertilizer, or even foodstuffs to keep her 
people alive and productive, she had to import 
heavily from other countries. To pay for those 


imports she exported fruits, nuts, olive and other 
oils, textile materials, tobacco, and human beings. 
The latter, through what appears in statistical tables 
as emigrants’ remittances, brought revenues to Italy 
worth over one quarter the value of everything else 
which she exported. By our tariff we have almost 
closed our doors to her material exports. By our own 
immigration act we have slammed the door on her 
human exports. 

All these and many other facts were considered by 
our Debt Commission. Before long: Congress will be 
called upon to ratify the agreement. Any Senator or 
Congressman who attempts to prove that Italy can 
pay more must face these facts. We doubt if he can 
show that the debt commission was too lenient. We 
believe that the commissioners made a thoroughly 
fair, generous, businesslike settlement. 


The Dictatorship of Mussolini 


HE Italian debt settlement adds another eco- 
nomic triumph to Premier Mussolini’s already 
considerable achievement in that field. Under the 
hand of the “Iron Duke,” Italy has consistently 
forged ahead since the war years, struggling under 
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an increased burden toward economic stability. 
But in social currents, the trend has been otherwise, 
and dispatches containing the Premier’s latest 
schemes are sad reading for those who believe in 
free institutions. 

During the past year, through parliamentary 
reform, cudgeling, and general intimidation, Musso- 
lini has gradually paved the way for a genuine 
dictatorship. Now he has thrown off the mask; 
the Iron Duke has turned back the pages of history 
to set up a dictatorship as absolute and as uncom- 
promising as any that existed when Rome stretched 
forth the walls of her city state to inclose an empire. 
Fascism is no longer to be merely a symbol of the 
grandeur that was Rome: it is to de Rome. 

The Premier’s bill sweeps away any claim which 
the masses may have to self-government. Executive 
power is to be exercised by the sovereign through 
the Premier and his ministers. The Premier, 
nominated and revoked by the sovereign, is responsi- 
ble to the King, not to the Chamber. Cabinet 
ministers may no longer be voted out by deputies 
who disagree with their conduct: they are responsi- 
ble to the sovereign alone, and the sovereign means 
Mussolini. No bill may be introduced in Parliament 
without obtaining the sanction of the Premier. 
Citizenship may be revoked by royal decree after 
conference with the Minister of the Interior and 
the Foreign Minister, both portfolios held by 
Mussolini. Lastly, the bill provides that criticism of 
the Premier may be considered a penal offense. 

It is difficult to imagine a more deplorable state 
of affairs in what we are pleased to call “modern”’ 
civilization. Yet human experience has spread out 
too far in the direction of freedom to turn back the 
centuries to an age of dictators. The Iron Duke has 
gone too far. Sooner or later, the spirit of Italian 
freedom will rise up to demand his fall. 


Why Outlaw Submarines P 


HE INDEPENDENT has no sympathy what- | 


ever for the movement sponsored by Lady Astor 
and indorsed by Senator Borah to do away with the 
submarine. The series of disasters involving sub- 
marines, like the similar disas- 
ters involving aircraft, are not a 
reason for discarding the sub- 
marine and the airplane, but 
rather an incentive to improve 
and perfect them. The sub- 
marine, the military airplane, 
chemical warfare, and other 
developments are simply the ap- 
plication of science to the horri- 
ble business of warfare. To do 
away with them does not in reality make warfare 
‘ less horrible; it only makes it less intelligent. 
Even if the submarine and the military airplane 





and poison gas do add a new element of horror, new 
destructive potentialities to war, even then, we re- 
gard the movement to outlaw one or all of them as 
futile and foolish. The very destructiveness, the hor- 
ror, waste of life and treasure, the complete failure 
of the Great War are the things most likely to dis- 
courage a similar occurrence. No government not 
dominated by mad men could wish to involve its 
country in another such sterile suicide. It would bea 
step backward in the struggle to do away with war 
to revert to the small professional armies fighting 
under chivalrous regulations with equal and rela- 
tively harmless weapons. The existence of such 
armies and such conditions constitutes an ever- 
present temptation to make war, the cost being 
comparatively slight and the possible rewards of 
victory great. Now, the costs of war are so appalling 
as to eliminate the hope of compensating rewards. 
In opposing the agencies and weapons of modern 
war, these reformers are confusing a plain issue. 


_There is no criticism of poison gas which does not 


apply to high explosive shell, no horror in the sub- 
marine which is not true of the tank, no atrocity in 
the aérial bomb not implied in long-range bombard- 
ment. The trouble is not with these agencies and ex- 
pressions of warfare, but with the institution of war 
itself. To organize leagues to abolish the submarine 
or chemical warfare is to waste and dissipate that 
energy which should be directed against the hideous 
institution of legal warfare itself and its causes. 

If Senator Borah wishes to combat the spirit 
rather than the weapons of war, we recommend to 
his attention a small volume entitled, “Manual 
of Military Training, Volume I,” by Col. Jas. A. 
Moss and Maj. John W. Lang of the United States 
Army. This handy volume is issued for the instruc- 
tion largely of students enrolled in the R. O. T. C. 
and other budding soldiers; over 300,000 copies we 
are informed have been sold. The authors state 
quite clearly that “the object of all military train- 
ing is to win battles,” and they carry the technique 
that makes for victory down to the hand-to-hand 
struggles of individual soldiers. “The principles of 
sportsmanship and consideration for your opponent 


_ have no place in the practical application of this 


work. . . . To finish an opponent who hangs on, or 
attempts to pull you to the ground, always try to 
break his hold by driving the knee or foot to his 
crotch and gouging his eyes with your thumbs.” 
The good old bayonet — that humane weapon — is 
highly esteemed by the authors: “‘ Bayonet fighting 
is possible only because red-blooded men naturally 
possess the fighting instinct. This inherent desire to | 
fight and kill must be carefully watched for and en- 
couraged by the instructor.” 

We would rather not print the filthy details of 
bayonet combat as expounded by the authors. It is 
revolting reading for these piping days of peace. We 
have no quarrel with the (Continued on page 600) 
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(Continued from page 598) authors who are honest 
men and good teachers. They are simply carrying 
out a logic based on false premises to its abomina- 
ble conclusions. But we oppose most bitterly and 
unalterably a system of thought which urges young 
men to watch for and encourage in other young men 
the “inherent desire to fight and kill.” 

Let Senator Borah ponder on that education, on 
the deliberate encouragement of the spirit of hate 
and the will to kill, and determine if the real horror 
of war is not found in this spirit and mentality 
rather than in the use of efficient weapons. 


Arrests for Drunkenness 


AN a result of a survey of every city and town in 
the United States having a population of five 
thousand or more, the Moderation League has 
prepared a report showing the 
arrests for drunkenness in these 
municipalities during recent 
years. They have the figures of 
these arrests for eleven years, 
from IgI4 to 1924, in 350 
places, and from 1920 to 1924 
in 457 places. The results are 
summarized as follows: 





The figures show that during 
1914 and 1915, before the war boom got under 
way, arrests for drunkenness remained practically 
stationary. During 1916 and 1917, war-boom years, 
there was a perceptible increase — following the 
known rule that, other things being equal, drunken- 
ness increases with good times and decreases with 
hard times. 

In 1918 and 1919 emergency war-time restrictions 
on alcoholic liquors (far short of bone-dryness, how- 
ever) were made. Drunkenness took an astonishing 
drop during those years. At the very tail end of 1919 
the Volstead Act went into effect. In 1920 there was 
a further drop, but immediately afterwards in 1921 
there was an enormous increase. This increase con- 
tinued. in 1922 and later years, with the result that 
by 1924 arrests for drunkenness rebounded just 
about to the pre-prohibition level. To be exact, 
arrests for drunkenness in 1914 in the 350 places 
were 506,737, dropped to 226,070 in 1920, and in 
1924 rose to 498,752. The same rise occurred in the 
457 places — increasing from 258,974 in 1920 to 
565,026 in 1924. 


These statistics are impressive, but they need not 
perhaps be taken quite literally. The exact meaning 
of “arrest for drunkenness” differs very greatly in 
various localities and from year to year. Yet the up- 
ward curve of drunkenness is unquestionably ap- 
parent, whether or not it yet quite equals the figures 
of the saloon era. The report comments: 


A noteworthy feature is that during the 1918-1919 
restrictions (which amounted to semi-dryness, not 


bone-dryness), there was an enormous decrease in 
drunkenness in spite of the business boom of those 
years; and that thereafter, during the severe bone- 
dry years of the Volstead Act, there was such an as- 
tonishing increase that drunkenness just about 
reached the level of the old saloon years by 1924. 


Our only query would be as to the propriety of 
describing 1919-1925 as the “‘severe bone-dry years 
of the Volstead Act.” They have hardly been severe 
and they have not been bone dry. Until prohibition 
is enforced we shall not know whether it is a good 
thing or not. If it cannot be enforced, it may be a good 
thing in theory, but of little value in practice. 


The Contributions of the Chemists 


ONOR to Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell who, as a 
result of his researches in the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has evolved a low-cost process for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. The German processes and patents 
were never clearly solved or understood after they 
came into American possession during the war. Dr. 
Cottrell’s work has been largely first-hand experi- 
mentation along his own lines. The results are im- 
mensely important both for peace and war. If his 
process will do all that is claimed for it, the Muscle 
Shoals project, originally planned for the production 
of nitrates, has somewhat the appearance of being all 
dressed up and no place to go. Perhaps Mr. Ford will 
buy it now, as he did the Shipping Board’s fleet at its 
junk value. 

And, speaking of Mr. Ford, the less important but 
equally welcome announcement is made of the dis- 
covery by Dr. G. O. Curme, Jr., of a new nonfreezing 
liquid for automobile radiators, described as ethyl- 
ene glycol. We hardy Northern Nordics have never 
been quite happy over the amount of grain alcohol 
poured — as a rule, too late — into the radiators of 
our more or less faithful flivvers. Neither has the 
mixture been efficient. Now comes Dr. Curme who 
claims that his ethylene glycol will not boil away, 
that it can be left without damage in a car summer 
and winter, and will preserve its nonfreezing quali- 
ties after continued use. This is excellent hearing. 
We hope the event will bear out the promise of the 
announcement. 


France —a Sick State 


HEN a state falls sick of financial fever, its 

temperature is recorded in the quotations of 
its currency on the world’s money mart. The 
patient may look well by reason of a deceptive flush, | 
and may even go about business with accelerated 
energy; nevertheless, the progress of the disease is 
accurately recorded by the currency thermometer. 
The patient’s pathetic attempts to hide this evidence 
of weakness by laws against currency speculation 
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and export of capital are doomed to failure as long as 
the root of the disease remains untreated. 

In the Germany of pre-rentenmark days, as in 
the France of today, the cause of financial sickness 
was debt. Both nations emerged from the war with 
huge internal debts. Germany confiscated hers by 
inflating the mark until it became worthless. 
France may be compelled by political and economic 
pressure to do likewise. This drastic method strains 
the sufferer to the very marrow; but if the social 
structure stands the gaff, the cure is effective. Wit- 
ness Germany’s present climb back to stability. 

Like the French Government of today, the Ger- 
man Government long resisted currency deprecia- 
tion. It inflated currency grudgingly and bore down 
harshly upon citizens who tried to take advantage 
of the situation to save their own hides or to make 
new fortunes. The mark, like the franc of today, gave 
ground slowly at the start. Then, after a long period 
of slow decline, it broke badly and slithered swiftly 
down to the infinitesimal values of 1923 — trillions 
to the dollar. The break evidenced a galloping con- 
sumption, which was not arrested until reparations 
were reduced under the Dawes Plan and the in- 
ternal debt wiped out or, to retain the simile, 
burned out. 

By studying the decline of the mark closely, some 
expert in currency problems may be able to say at 
what point galloping consumption set in. Such an 
expert might be able to prophesy, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, when the franc will begin to register the 
effects of a similar galloping consumption, unless 
curative measures are taken in the meantime. 
Since curative measures are not being pursued in 
Paris or elsewhere, there is scant hope that the franc 
will hold at present levels and no one need be sur- 
prised if it goes the inflation road to oblivion. The 
sad lack of unity in French politics, as evidenced by 
the succession of recent cabinet crises, weakens an 
already dismal financial situation. 

The German social structure held together 
through the racking process of internal debt can- 
cellation. Germans are a well-disciplined people 
whose wealth is of recent origin and largely the 
product of a mechanistic system of large-scale in- 
dustrialism. Moreover, their republic is still new 
enough to enlist a certain amount of idealism in its 
support. French wealth is, by contrast, the result of 
painful thrift over a long period. Naturally, the 
French people view cynically the latter-day manifes- 
tations of parliamentarism. It is therefore problem- 
atical if the Third Republic can survive the rapids 
upon which it is drifting. The present political tangle 
offers to a dictator an opportunity more enticing 
than that which Napoleon III seized in the coup 
d état of 1851. France needs a stronger hand than the 
Third Republic seems able to give it; whether the 
hand will be monarchist or socialist cannot be fore- 
seen. The task awaiting it, however, is clearly one of 





major surgery; France had passed the point where 
homeeopathic methods will save her solvency. 


Must Scientists Wear Whiskers? 
MONG the superstitions which die hard is that 


one which insists that scientists are an absent- 
minded, bewhiskered, solemn tribe who boil their 
watches instead of their eggs and never use words 
of less than ten or twelve syllables. Of course, this is 
a survival of the days of alchemy when learned men 
went about followed by black cats, or were reputed 
to do so, and performed strange incantations in 
groined cellars at night over weirdly glowing bra- 
ziers. The simple-minded young men who report 
scientific proceedings for the newspapers have 
modified, but not abolished, this picture. Thus 
the London correspondent of a great newspaper 
thought proper to cable across the ocean the news 
that the members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science were planning to “dance 
until the early hours to the music of a jazz band,” 
and the journal’s headline writer commented, 

LEARNED DOCTORS DANCE. 

The reader probably got a mental picture of bald 
heads shining in the bright light of the ballroom and 
clumps of facial foliage waving in the breeze. 

But the fact is, in America if not in Britain, that 
a convention of scientists, such as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science annu- 
ally brings together, is as clean-shaven, as youthful, 
and as jazzy as a foregathering of Rotarians. No one 
except Sinclair Lewis and the editor of the dmerican 
Mercury seriously objects or wonders when business 
men in their hours of play dress in the costumes of 
the nursery, play practical jokes upon one another, 
or pass a portion of the night in innocent revelry. 
Why should not scientists also be allowed to cavort 
without exciting comment? Viewing the situation as 
solemnly as possible, it must be admitted that the 
scientist of today is fully as much a man of the 
world as his brother, the business man. It is he, 
indeed, who made the jazz age practicable; it was 
his researches into the properties of matter that 
gave us the automobile, the radio, and, one might 
add, the saxophone. Without his assistance there 
would have been no bright lights to make us sit up 
all night, no buildings capable of surviving the 
strain of modern dancing, no synthetic colors to turn 
women into butterflies, no safety razors to popu- 
larize the smooth-shaven cheek. The scientist, one 
might go further to say, is the patron saint of the 
mad, bad, but also glad, age in which we live; he is 
the piper to whose tunes we all keep time. 

Why, then, should not learned doctors dance? 
It is the rest of us, plodding along by choice in 
the old ways, half believing that the late Nebraskan 
was nearer right than Mr. Scopes, who should wear 
whiskers and go to bed at nine. 
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“Outlaw submarines!” 








SENATOR BorRAH 


(Wide World) 
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(Underwood ¢¢ Underwood) 
Lapy ASTOR 
“Scrap submarines!" 


Thirty-four officers and men lost their lives in the United States submarine “ S-51” 
which was rammed and sunk by the steamship “‘City of Rome,” on September 25, 
1925. The disaster was the worst in our country’s naval history 








March 23, 1922. British submarine sunk by destroyer in practice 
manceuvres off Gibraltar: twenty-three lost. 

March 24, 1915. The United States submarine F-4 sunk off Honolulu: 
twenty-six lost. 

August 21, 1923. Japanese submarine sank at dock at Kobe: eighty-six 


lost. 

October 28, 1923. United States submarine O-5 collided with steamer 
Abangarez at the Atlantic entrance to the Panama Canal: three drowned. 

January 10, 1924. British submarine L-24 sank off Portland, England, 
in collision with British battleship, Resolution: forty-three lost. 

March 19, 1924. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in collision off Sasebo 
with battleship Tatsu: forty-nine lost. 

January 13, 1925. S-19 went aground on Nauset Beach, Cape Cod: 
crew landed safely. 

January 29. S-48 went on rocks off Portsmouth Harbor: crew landed 


safely. 
September 25, 1925. S-51 sank off Block Island: thirty-four lost. 














(Wide World) 

The crane ships, ‘‘Century” and “Monarch,” vainly attempted to lift the “S-51" from her 

resting place on the ocean's floor. It was thought that if her end could be raised out of the water, a 
hole could be cut through to release the imprisoned men 


Submarines to 


“Scrap submarines!” cried Lady Astor, 
in the first heat of despair which swept 
over England as all hope was abandoned 
for the sixty-nine officers and men upon 
the British submersible M-z November 
12. “I would wipe out every submarine 
tomorrow if I could,” supplemented 
Admiral Kerr. “An excellent idea if you 
can secure agreement by all nations upon 
it,’ comments Viscount Cecil more cau- 
tiously. In America, Senator Borah, 
echoed by Senator Claude A. Swanson, 
has joined arms against submarines. 
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(Wide World) 





The United States submarine ‘‘ S-19” which ran aground on Nauset Beach, Cape Cod, in the heavy seas last January. 


the Scrap Heap? 


But Senator Borah would widen the scope 
of the campaign — take advantage of the 
present agitation to urge outlawing war. 

The Washington Conference attempted 
to outlaw the submarine, but France, 
Italy, and Japan raised strenuous ob- 
jection. When it was proposed to re- 
strict submarine tonnage, France alone 
blocked the move. Now British leaders are 
suggesting that France should pay for 
England’s guarantee of her security 
through the Locarno treaties by giving 
up the submarine. 


(Wide World) 


None of her crew was lost 




















(Wide World) 





The United States submarine ‘‘O-5" 

which lost three of her crew on October 28, 

1923, after a collision with the steamer 

‘* Abangarez”’ at the Atlantic entrance to 
the Panama Canal 


January, 1925, saw a second submarine 

disaster when the ‘‘ S-48’’ was driven on 

the rocks off Portsmouth, New Hamp- 

shire. After considerable difficulty, the 

crew was removed safely, some of them 

in a state of collapse from chlorine-gas 
fumes 
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Germany Takes to the Air 


Along the Longest Commercial Air Line in the World 
By Louis Fischer 


HE flight from 
KGnigsberg, pride 
of East Prussia, to 


Moscow, the capital of 
Communism, marks the 
longest passenger and 
freight air line in the 
world, and is featured by 
the biggest regular non- 


Passenger air lines in Europe are no longer 
an innovation. The London-Paris trip, which is 
perhaps the best known, has brought the two cities 
within two hours and a half of each other. Mr. 
Fischer tells in the present article of a flight 

over the longest air line in the world 


side lines. Then a sharp 
divide — brown huts 
with thatched or mud 
roofs; much uncultivated 
land; many little pools of 
water have been left stand- 
ing for the convenience of 
mosquitoes and disease. 
Here I see the first sign 





of Russia— a woman in 





stop flight in Europe. At 
eight in the morning one 
is in Germany; at four in the afternoon, in Central 
Russia — on the bridge to Asia. Eight hours take you 
from the flower of Western civilization where Nordics 
predominate to the Red metropolis where Tartars 
mingle with Slavs, Armenians, and sheiks from Bo- 
khara, and where one feels the breath of the East 
more distinctly than ever before, in view of the 
political situation in China. 

Yesterday morning I saw clerks go to their 
offices in stiff white collars, hair neatly parted, 
trousers carefully creased — immaculate Germans. 
The same evening I used a ticket to the Moscow Art 
Theatre which a friend who knew of my coming 
had reserved. Men in knee-high leather boots, black 
blouses belted around the waist and buttoned down 
the neck, tight breeches, and leather jackets occu- 
pied front rows. Perhaps they were Bolshevist com- 
missars. A sleek Oriental — from Turkestan, most 
probably —had mounted a bright, varicolored 
skullcap above his high, rounded forehead. Here were 
greetings from Central Asia, for while the sun rode 
the heavens from one corner to the other I had 
passed into another civilization — from a culture of 
speed, cleanliness, exactness, conformity, and per- 
fected technique to a culture of slow movement, 
indifference to outward forms, laxity in details, pro- 
test, and unscientific management. 

As I sat in the airdrome restaurant in K6nigsberg, 
a Berlin diplomat about to make the trip to Moscow 
engaged one of the pilots in conversation. “How do 
you know when you’ve crossed over from Germany 
into Lithuania?” he was asking. “Nothing is more 
simple,” replied the aviator. “The difference in the 
nature of the houses and the condition of the fields 
tells one immediately.” 

And so it was. We flew low enough to note many 
details. In Germany — the fine, whitewashed, red- 
tiled houses, excellent roads, beautifully laid-out 
fields, everything orderly; the railroad stations well 
kept, freight cars systematically arranged on the 


white headkerchief one 
long angle of which hangs down her back. Not solong 
ago, as late as 1917, in fact, this little state of 
Lithuania, whose population is only 2,200,000, was 
still a part of imperial Russia. One realizes in a 
moment that Germany has been left behind. 

The start of an air flight is no longer an event. 
There is no more preparation either on the part of 
the passenger or the pilot than for an all-day auto 
trip into the country. To be sure, relatives still 
shiver in dread till the “Safely arrived” telegram is 
delivered into their hands. But it is all very simple. 
The trip to Russia is made in a six-seater Fokker 
’plane supplied with a special Rolls-Royce motor. 
Some few pieces of baggage go in the cabin, but most 
of it is placed in the “tail” of the manufactured bird 
to maintain a balance and to serve the purpose of 
ballast. Aside from the effects of the passengers, the 
airplane carries mail and freight. There are four pas- 
sengers — a German, a Russian, a Hungarian, and an 


_ American. In addition, the young mechanic, who 


must always be on hand, sits in the cabin and com- 
municates with the pilot by means of a slate which 1s 
pushed through a small, round window. 


BU other living things are going to Moscow. At 
my feet is a large jug of live fish for the aqua- 
rium in the Russian capital; in the “tail” is a hen. At 


the Moscow airdrome I met the owner of this unique _ 


chicken. He had imported her for breeding purposes, 
and it cost him $75 to do so. But he could not find 
this valuable species in Russia and to have sent the 
hen by train for seventy-two hours would have meant 
to starve the thing to death, for no one would have 
fed it on the way. Apart from Rakovski and Krassin 
and the other Soviet worthies who have traversed 
this air route, the most famous “passenger” of the 
line is a Siberian bear which the Russian Govern- 
ment presented to the Berlin zoo. 

The service we use was inaugurated by the 
Deutsch-Russische Air Travel Company, called 
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“Deruluft,” for short, on May 1, 1922. Several 
weeks ago the company celebrated the completion 
of flights between Moscow and KGnigsberg which 
amounted in all to one million kilometers. Every day 
one of its machines leaves Moscow for KGnigsberg. 
At the same hour another rises from KG6nigsberg and 
makes for Moscow. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
flights started are successfully completed, and acci- 
dents of a serious nature are almost unknown. 





ODAY is a special occasion. Two machines will 
make the trip. There are four German diplomats 
and four civil passengers. The former use the RR}, 
we the RRzo. Both machines run down the grassy 
field to warm the motor; then the RR? rises, and a 
moment later we leave the earth with a soft bound 
and commence to soar. Weather reports are bad. The 
whole stretch is covered with fog, but at least we 
have the wind with us. For a brief time we fly neck 
and neck with the RR3, but soon our young Russian 
pilot, who has flown this route forty-four times with- 
out accident, forges ahead and leaves them behind. 
We had started at 8.06 a.m. At 9.10 A.M. we are in 
Lithuania darting to Kovno. The mist drives past us 
and heavy dampness comes in through the open 
window. Visibility is poor. There is a possibility that 
we may collide with the RR? which must be near. 
Accordingly, our aviator decides to go above the 
clouds. Quickly we rise. An oily hand pushes the 
slate through the small window: the pilot has found 
time to tell us that we are 3,200 feet above lard. 
Here the sun shines brightly and the weather is 
perfect. Below it may be raining, but we ride above a 
soft, white, downy fleece which extends as far as the 
eye can see. Cotton in convolusions, one might call 
it. Now and then we pass over a crater where there 
is movement. Otherwise, all is still. In the great 
lifeless expanse surrounding us only our man-made 
bird is alive, rushing forward at 120 miles an hour 
with nothing more than a compass as a guide. 
Suddenly a hole 
opens in the snowy 
fleece and we are low- 
ered through it. The 
tips of trees appear. 
Land has become visi- 
ble. I see once more the 
earth to which I belong 
and feel more at home. 
The clouds-part as we 
descend. Inthedistance 
is Kovno. We. circle 
over the airdrome and 
drop the mail. At this 
point some passengers 
have difficulty with 
marshes and lakes pre- renee 
dominate in this region 





Aérial view of Kénigsberg, East Prussia. From: this city Prussianism 
spread into Western Europe to create the German Empire 


which have the effect of dragging the ’plane toward 
earth. With a jerk the machine falls fifty feet, it 
seems, and then rights itself — bounces up again. It 
is like the sudden start of a department-store eleva- 
tor magnified a hundred times. The heart sinks to 
the stomach, and for a moment one may imagine 
that one’s body remains in the Fokker cabin while 
one’s legs have gone to Kovno. 

Our RRvo speeds northeast heading for Dvinsk 
(Dinaburg) in Latvia, another of the baby Baltics. 
The RR? is nowhere to be seen. In traveling to 
Dvinsk we are losing time unnecessarily, for we 
could cut off the corner which takes us there by 
flying over Poland. The Poles, however, do not per- 
mit Russians to fly over their territory, and so we 
must travel over Latvia for thirty minutes. These 
thirty minutes, incidentally, make it necessary for a 
Deruluft passenger to procure a Latvian visa. How 
else could these republics live? And then, what if we 
were forced to land on Latvian soil? One simply can- 
not touch the dust of a country these days without 
its visa. 


FTER half an hour’s bumping over the bogs and 
swamps of Latvia we cross into Russia over the 
“air bridge” at Drissa, the frontier town. Nowadays, 
a border means showing one’s passport, submitting 
to customs examination, and losing precious time 
while locomotives change and officials gossip. Here 
we may indulge ourselves in a figurative thumbing of 
the nose in the direction of the customs man whose 
hand cannot touch us. We buzz on. 

Then Soviet Russia! The fields, villages, towns, 
and sites which we pass give no hint of the fact. This 
was probably no different when the Czar ruled in 
Petrograd — not from the air, at any rate. Every 
larger settlement has its church with golden domes 
and varicolored walls. We see some new homes built 
since the revolution. } 

The region below us is the White Russian Republic, 
one of the four au- 
tonomous father repub- 
lics which constitute 
the Soviet Union. We 
pass Polotsk, where the 
Russians fought against 
Napoleon in 1812; 
Witebsk, a flat, spread- 
out city of 100,000 in- 
habitants, most of 
whom are Jews; and 
approach Smolensk. 
Smolensk is a Bolshe- 
vist military zone, and 
without telling us so, 
the mechanic in the 
cabin draws the cur- 
tains so that we may 
not look out. The far 
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distant muffled boom of 
practicing cannon may 
be heard. 

Smolensk nestles 
prettily on the Dnieper 
River. “The Key and 
the Gate of Russia,” 
as it is known in litera- 
ture, underwent heavy 
sieges centuries ago by 
Moscovites, Tartars, 
and Lithuanian knights. 
In August, 1812, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte 
wrote its best-known 
history. On the fields 
outside the city he 
met two giant Russian 
armies which had joined to save the town, and de- 
feated them after a bitter two-day struggle. But 
he entered Smolensk only to find it almost entirely 
razed to the ground. 


fd 
(Deruluft) 


E land lightly. In fact, the wheels touch earth 

long before we inside realize it. I watch the 
pilot as he descends from his high perch. He has 
just completed a five-hour, nonstop flight. It is ex- 
actly 1.10 p.m. He opens his leather helmet and 
lights a cigarette while the passengers gather around 
to ask him foolish questions. In the meantime, the 
mechanic tests the motor and the tanks are fed with 
benzine and oil. 

Here we meet the first representative of the Soviet 
state: an official in Red army uniform. On the wood 
huts Communist propaganda placards are displayed. 
Inside one of them a peasant girl in red headkerchief 
is preparing a lunch supplied free by the Deruluft. 
On the floor stands the inevitable samovar. 

Fifteen minutes have passed. Our pilot has re- 
ceived a report of weather conditions between 
Smolensk and Moscow. The RR? appears. It was 
late because the pilot had remained under the 
clouds in Lithuania while we had gone above them. 

Our RRzo mounts toward the sky once more. The 
clouds above are black. Now and then it rains. Yet 
the flight is as smooth as that of a $12,000 automo- 
bile on a perfect macadam road. One passenger 
sleeps. Another reads a paper. Still a third consults 
his Baedeker, for we are crossing historic ground. 
This entire territory was traversed by the armies 
which Napoleon brought with him from Western 
Europe in an effort to subdue the Russian bear. 
Here his men fell and froze in thousands. This was 
his real Waterloo. At Borodino, for instance, a 
quaint, typical Russian town which we pass in less 
than three minutes, Napoleon with 125,000 men 
clashed with a Russian army of 100,000 which 
formed the Czar’s last defense. The Frenchman left 
28,000 killed and wounded on the field; the Czar, 





Aerial view of Moscow, capital of Red Russia 


44,000. Having man. 
aged this bit of carnage 
successfully, Bona. 
parte marched on to 
Moscow. It took him 
longer than it ‘did us, 
At fouro’clock the Com. 
intern radio _ station 
towers came into view 
and then the gilded 
cupolas of the Cathe. 
dral of Christ the 
Savior. All Moscow lay 
at our feet. We dropped 
anchor, so to speak, at 
exactly 4.15 P.M., Ger- 
man time. In less than 
eight hours of actual 
flying we had traversed a distance of more than 750 
miles. The same trip by train via Kovno and Riga 
takes just three days. 

The Deruluft’s K6nigsberg-Moscow service is 
merely one part of the best organized international 
air organization in the world — the German system. 
Nowhere on this planet has civilian flying been so 
highly developed as in Germany. Some twenty-seven 
airplanes leave Berlin every morning and land in 
other countries the same day. There are regular 
connections with Stockholm, Helsingfors, London, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Constantinople, and 
Rome. And still the system grows. A short time 
ago, on the occasion of the arrival of the Japanese 
aviators in Berlin, the German Aéro-Lloyd an- 
nounced that it intended soon to make the KGnigs- 
berg-Moscow route the first leg of a line from Berlin 
to Tokyo. According to the announcement, the 
regular service will commence the coming spring. 
Most of the flying in Siberia is to be done by night 
with the aid of great beacons and light towers. The 
distance from Berlin to Tokyo, now taking three 
weeks overland through Russia and five weeks by boat, 
will be negotiated by air in forty-eight hours. Thus 
the Germans are forging their way to the Orient. 

Simultaneously with this development, Captain 
Bruhns, a noted German aviation engineer, is in 
Tokyo discussing with the Japanese authorities the 
opening of a regular Zeppelin service between Ger- 
many and Japan. Captain Bruhns is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
proposed Nansen flight to the North Pole. He is a 
Zeppelin patriot, and the Nansen frip is looked 
upon by thé committee as the pathfinder for the 


passenger service from Western Europe to the Far | 
East. It is indicated that a branch will run south | 


from Japan to San Francisco. This branch will 
make it possible for Americans to go from the United 
States to Japan and China without crossing the 
Pacific. What the Germans cannot accomplish in 
Europe, it seems they may do in the East. 
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North Pole Questions 


II. Cook’s Claims. 


Conclusion 


By Edwin Swift Balch 





HE claims of 
Cook! to have 
reached the 
North Pole take on a 
very different complex- 
ion according to 
whether one does or 
does not eliminate 
Peary’s journey of 





Although the claims of Dr. Cook to being actual 
discoverer of the Pole have been generally cast aside, 
little or no proof has been offered to discredit them. 
In fact, as Mr. Balch points out in the present arti- 
cle, if it is accepted that Admiral Peary reached the 
Pole, considerable evidence in favor of Cook is 

contained in the record of his marches 


codperation with 
Greenwich. At 79° 32’ 
N. Lat., 1o1° 22’ W. 
Long., Cook says he 
wascut off by fifty miles 
of open pack from Axel 
Heiberg Island. This 
estimate of distance, 
however, does not 








Ig0g9 as a means of 

verification. If one does leave Peary’s reports aside, 
Cook’s journey beyond 84° N. Lat. at present can 
neither be proved nor disproved. But there are five 
existing or nonexisting occurrences in the Arctic 
which eventually will prove or disprove Cook’s 
claims. Seriatim these are: the Fay Islands, Crocker 
Land mirage, Bradley Land, Cook’s land ice, and 
the icy sea at the Pole. 

The Fay Islands are a group of islets southeast of 
and close to Meighen Island. The latter Cook must 
have passed near by when coming south between it 
and Axel Heiberg Island. He did not see it, however, 
doubtless owing to the constant heavy fogs. This is 
only one of many such oversights in the polar re- 
gions. For, as any student of things polar knows, in 
the Arctic an explorer may be within a couple of 
miles of a coast and be unaware of its proximity. 
For instance, Payer and Weyprecht were frozen in 
for days immediately: south of Franz-Josef Land 
before the rising mists permitted them to see it,? 
and Larsen almost went aground on Nordenskjold 
Land, West Antarctica, yet thought it was icy 
sea.? 

Cook finally got an observation at 79° 32’ N. Lat., 
101° 22’ W. Long. His latitude, which is probably 
correct, placed him south of Meighen Island. His 
longitude almost certainly placed him too far west. 
But this error is only in accord with what always 
happens on a reconnoitring journey, especially in 
high polar latitudes. Longitudes must necessarily 
be only approximate and cannot be obtained by 
explorers as accurately as the longitudes of places 
like Paris or Washington or Tokyo have been ob- 
tained by astronomers through years of telegraphic 


1 New York Herald, September 2, 1909. “The Conquest of the Pole”: New 
York Herald, September 15, 1909 to October 7, 1909. “My Attainment of the 
Pole,” New York, 1911. “My Attainment of the Pole,” Press Edition, New 
York and London, 1913. 

* Julius Payer: “New Lands within the Arctic Circle,” 1876, Vol. I., pp. 
277-279. 

*“Mittheilungen ‘der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Hamburg” 1891-92, 
Heft II., 1895, pp. 245-298. Edwin Swift Balch: “Antarctica,” 1902, pp. 
199, 200. 


mean much. For esti- 
mates of distance over water are notoriously in- 
correct: they are not much more than guesses and 
frequently they are exaggerated guesses. From the 
same position he also says: “On each side there was 
a low ice-sheeted island, beyond the larger islands 
which Sverdrup had named Ellef Ringnes Land and 
Amund Ringnes Land.”* Now these two low ice- 
sheeted islands correspond almost exactly in their 
position with the little group charted as “Fay I*.” 
on Stefansson’s maps,* and it seems, therefore, 
almost certain that they are the Fay Islands. 


MIRAGE, christened by Peary “Crocker 
Land,” is the second of these occurrences. That 

there is no such land as Crocker Land was proved 
by Cook. For he passed fairly close to where Peary 
had located this nonexistent land, but was unable 
to see it. He was unwilling to assert positively its 
nonexistence, however, because there were mists 
when he went by. MacMillan later reached a spot 
situated well within the imaginary Crocker Land 
and found only sea ice.? Nothing has so injured 
Peary in popular estimation as this discovery that 
Crocker Land was a myth. And yet, his error was 
based on genuine, if mistaken, observation. He cer- 
tainly saw a mirage which looked like land from the 
western shores of Grant Land, for MacMillan and 
his companions also saw this mirage. Peary was 
warranted in his belief. But Cook was also war- 
ranted in his statements. And although MacMillan 
is entitled to the credit of finally dispelling Peary’s 
illusion, Cook must be credited as the first to 
recognize that Crocker Land did not exist, and 
the early part of his journey, from Axel Heiberg 
Island as far as 84° N. Lat., is thus already verified. 
Bradley Land, the third of these occurrences, ac- 
cording to Cook’s report, is an island or archipelago, 


4 “My Attainment of the Pole,” p. 329. 

6 Vilhjalmur Stefansson: “The Friendly Arctic,” 1921. 

6 “My Attainment of the Pole,” p. 226. 

7 Donald B. MacMillan: “Four Years in the White North,” 1918. 
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which extends for 
some fifty miles 
between about 84° 
20’N. Lat. and 85° 
10’ N. Lat., and 
which may rise in 
places to about 2,- 
000 feet in altitude.® 
Its longitude heesti- 
mates at about 102° 
W., but as degrees 
of longitude are 
very small at 85° N, 
Lat., and as Cook 
sighted Bradley Land only in the distance over an 
icy sea, it might easily be five degrees or more of 
longitude distant from where he located it. Now a 
land of such magnitude, if it exists, will remain 
in existence. Nothing can destroy it. Earthquakes, 
tidal waves, Arctic blizzards, and all otherdestructive 
natural phenomena will act in vain against its rocky 
shores. If Bradley Land is a reality, in due time 
someone is bound to reach it, and then perforce it 
will be recognized as a fact. 


(Courtesy Mitchell Kennerley) © 


RADLEY LAND is the most important point 
in proof or disproof of Cook’s journey. I 
pointed this out in 1913,® and it is most satisfactory 
to quote Lieut. J. M. Wordie’s opinion, since it 
coincides closely with mine. Wordie is an English- 
man, he is a disinterested witness, he has a fine war 
~ record, he has been to the Arctic, and he was third 
in command of Shackleton’s expedition to the 
Weddell Sea. In a matter-of-fact article, speaking of 
Amundsen’s expedition, he says: “If the latter 
situation should arise, it is to be hoped that he will 
be able to sledge across to Grant Land (where a 
depot of provisions has been laid for him) either via 
the Pole itself or via ‘Bradley Land.’ Of the two 
journeys, the latter is the more desirable from the 
geographical point of view. The existence or non- 
existence of ‘Bradley Land’ is the touchstone for 
testing Dr. Cook’s claims to have reached the North 
Pole. If land does not exist, his case is demolished 
forever. A photograph of what is undoubtedly high 
mountainous land is given in Dr. Cook’s book and 
is labeled ‘Bradley Land’; and the letterpress is 
equally unambiguous. Judgment on Cook should 
therefore be reserved till his statements have been 
confirmed or refuted.” 

Cook’s land ice or glacial island, so-called, is the 
fourth of these occurrences. This name designates an 
area extending from about 87° N. Lat. to 88° N. Lat. 
Here Cook sledged over old ice without pressure 
lines or hummocks, but with the hard, wavering 


s “My Attainment of the Pole,” pp. 243-247 and 571. 
* “The North Pole ‘and Bradley Land,” passim. 
10]. M. Wordie, M.A.: “The Undiscovered North:” “Discovery,” 1921, 


pp. 88-91. 





BraDLey LAND DISCOVERED 
From ‘‘My Attainment of the Pole,”’ by Dr. Cook 


surface of glacial 
ice with only super- 
ficial crevasses."! He 
could not deter. 
mine whether he 
was on land or sea 
ice, but he was 
inclined to put it 
down as ice on 
low or submerged 
land. If, therefore, 
this ice overlies a 
shoal, it will prob- 
ably remain at that 
place: but if it is only an unusual form of sea ice, it 
may move away. And further, therefore, if some 
future explorer reaches that locality and does not 
find that unusual form of ice,its disappearance would 
not be absolute disproof of Cook’s journey. But if he 
does find that ice, it would be exceedingly strong 
proof in favor of Cook; in fact, provided there is an 
icy sea at the Pole and even if Bradley Land should 
turn out to be a mirage like Crocker Land, it would 
be overwhelming proof in favor of Cook. | 

The ice-covered sea at the North Pole is the fifth 
and last of these occurrences. That there is an ocean 
covered with floating ice at the North Pole, Cook 
was the first to announce to the world. He did so 
from the Shetland Islands in a cablegram, which was 
published in the New York Herald, September 2, 
1909. This is a fact which cannot be controverted 
and which anyone can verify for himself in the files 
of the Herald. And if it turns out that there is an icy 
sea at the Pole, Cook’s cablegram will inevitably go 
down in history as the first published record of this 
sea as a fact. 

The situation in regard to the discovery of the 
North Pole apparently narrows down to this. At 
present we cannot say whether the North Pole has 
been discovered or not. The majority of the public, 
including many scientific men, without examining 
the evidence, accept on faith the assertions that 
Peary reached the Pole and that Cook did not. 
But all scientific questions are decided finally not 
by beliefs, but by facts. Therefore, in this case, also, 
the facts and the evidence will eventually win out. 


bbe evidence shows that undoubtedly Peary and 
Bartlett went very far north, the former almost 
surely beyond 88° N. Lat. But the evidence 1s 
distinctly against Peary’s having reached the Pole. 
The evidence also shows’ that Cook passed well 
beyond the Crocker Land mirage and therefore that 
he reached at least 84° N. Lat. Beyond that his 
journey needs confirmation. But the three as yet 
unverified occurrences he mentions are evidences, 
whether they are or are (Continued on page 624) 


u “My Attainment of the Pole,” pp. 265, 266. 
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Between 
the 
Tides 


({nternational) 


The Twentieth Century has witnessed 
a change in the source of power in 
America. More and more is it necessary 
to use human beings to direct power 
rather than to generate it. If human 
labor is expensive, then it follows that 
inanimate labor must be provided to 
decrease production costs. That way 
lies the only sound hope of reducing 
living expense. In Passamaquoddy 
Bay, situated in the Bay of Fundy 
partly in the State of Maine and partly 
in New Brunswick, the tide rising to a 
height of eighteen to twenty-six feet 
create forces of giant strength. Dexter 
P. Cooper, whose vision will put Pas- 
samaquoddy to use, estimates that of 
the 500,000 to 700,000 horse power 





(Courtesy Harvard Business School) 





DExTER P. CooPER 
The ‘‘ Quoddy”’ Engineer 





(Thomas W. Storrow) 


The force of the tides — a whirl- 
pool in the bay 


Fa Se SHR ees Pe 


Eastport in 1839 
From an old print by W. H. Bartlett 
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A Twenty- 
Four-Hour 


Day for 
Passamaquoddy 


generated by this harnessing of the 
tides, the State of Maine will, for the 
time being, require but a seventh. The 
remainder will be transmitted to other 
parts of New England and New Bruns- 
wick. Can a market be found for the 
surplus? The answer is to be found in 
the constantly increasing demand for 
more industrial power, Though many 
engineers have dreamed of harnessing 
the tides, the idea has hitherto been 
thwarted by the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a continuous flow of water. 
Dexter P. Cooper has solved the 
problem. In the summer, he often 
went to Campobello Island, a stone’s 
throw from Eastport on Passama- 
quoddy Bay. Daily he watched the 
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1 
Eastport at high tide. Panorama of power house site which runs from point in the center above ‘‘A”” to point qlfy“B.” At 


(Greenlaw Studio, Eastport) 





ti tides rise and fall, eighteen feet at the least, and twenty- 
ae U- V4 Le J seven feet at the most, during flood water. Every sailor 
Yd whe ZB ae j Yj and yachtsman knows those tides. They will tell tales of 

being sucked sternforemost through the Lubec Narrows 


in spite of full sail and a steady breeze. Mr. Cooper 
watched the tides with the inventive curiosity of the 
engineer and found a plan of maintaining a continuous 
flow of water by a method so simple as to take away 
one’s breath. 

Near Eastport, Passamaquoddy Bay and Cobscook 
Bay lie so closely side by side that in one place the waters 
even mingle. Mr. Cooper’s plan is to construct a lock 
between them and place the power house there where a 
tongue of land forms a good site. He will place a dam at 
the sea mouth of each bay. After the tide flows into 
Passamaquoddy Bay, the upper dam is closed; with the 
outgoing tide, the water runs through the power house 
turbines into the lower pool of Cobscook Bay, from which 
the tide has been kept by the dam at its mouth. Then 
this dam is opened to let out the tide, so that a constant 
flow of water pours through the power house from the 
upper pool to the lower pool and out again into the sea. 

The scheme is more daring than Niagara or Muscle 
Shoals, yet the principle is the same — power obtained 
through falling water. It will still be necessary to obtain 
permission from the Canadian Government. The nec- 
essary legislation in the State of Maine, which had a law 




















pre of Maine Publicity ictued ; 
Towing through the Lubec Narrows at low tide. At high tide the water comes up to a height of 26 feet 
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tO point ly “B.” At the right a strip of water between Eastport and the mainland connects the upper and the lower pool 





forbidding the export 
of power from the 
State, was put through 
by the tireless efforts 
of Mr. Cooper. He was 
no politician, but he 
stumped the State by 
automobile, and laid 
his project before the 
people, who passed the 
law by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Here is New 
England’s golden op- 
portunity —anold and 
tried method of pro- 
ducing power, with the 
strength of the seven 





(Greenlaw Studio, Eastport) 


Looking across the same spot as in 

picture above from the opposite 

shore. Picture taken at Eastport 

at high tide, which shows the tide 
running 





seas behind it. (Greenlaw Studio, Eastport) 








(Greenlaw Studio, Eastport) 
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Mouth of lower pool 
with dam site running 
from Eastport, taken at 
high tide. The numer- 
ous little islands in this 
photograph show how 
nature has prepared 
the way for this project. 
Thanks to them, the 
distance from point to 
point to be filled in by 
the dams is compara- 
tively small. 





Power house site running from fore- 

ground (mainland) to point (East- 

port) at left middle distance. This 

picture was taken from Perry (main- 
land) at low tide 
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(Greenlau: Studio, Eastport) 
Low tide at Eastport wharf. At low tide the glistening beach stretches for miles along the sea coast 
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(Greenlaw Studio, Eastport) 


High tide at Eastport wharf 
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Grading Human Beings 
IV. The Immigrant and Alien Citizen 


By Ernest Greenwood 


eral Government he is no longer a human 

being tired of the struggle in the over- 
crowded countries of the Old World come to help 
in the cultivation of great areas of uncultivated 
lands, to supply common labor for rapidly growing 
industries, for our mines, or, perchance, for the 
building of transcontinental lines linking the West 
and the East. That time has gone forever. He is now 
Exhibit A in the laboratory of the psychologist, the 
biologist, the sociologist, and the anthropologist. 
But worse than all this, he is becoming more 
and more the victim of the professional welfare 
worker. What could be a more dreadful fate? 

Yet who will say that we | 


| QO, the poor immigrant. In the eyes of the Fed- 


passports to the detriment of labor conditions, 
persons likely to become public charges, persons 
previously deported, persons whose passage has 
been paid by another, stowaways, children unac- 
companied, natives of certain specified districts, 
aliens formerly excluded, illiterates, aliens arriving 
after quota is filled, inadmissible alien seamen, 
accompanying aliens in certain cases, and certain 
cases of aliens coming from foreign contiguous 
territory. 

Aliens coming within a majority of the above 
excluded classes require no grading, sorting, or 
classifying. There are some causes for exclusion, 
however, which do require careful study, grading, 
and much judgment, if the 
interests of the immigrant 





shall not regulate immigra- 
tion in any manner we may 
see fit — in a way which, in 
our opinion, at least, will be 
most conducive to the high- 
est development of the. 
American nation and Ameri- 
can civilization? Why, in 
addition to those provisions 
of the law which limits the 
number of any given na- 
tionality admitted in any 
one year, should we not 
grade, and sort, and classify 


finds. 





Immigration has long been reckoned 
one of our major problems. Mr. Green- 
wood draws the clouds of propaganda 
from the actual picture. He points out 
the dangers and tells of the real situation 
with the results which intelligence tests 
have produced. Is immigration a threat 
to American intelligence? Test scores of 
immigrants classified according to length 
of residence show a gradual deterioration 
in the class of immigrants since 1902, he 
The author’s conclusions are 
interesting — and arresting 


—which the law requires 
shall be carefully preserved 
— are to be properly 
guarded. 

The immigration law 
states that officers of the 
United States Public Health 

. Service are charged with the 
conduct of medical exami- 
nations to detect physical 
and mental defects among 
arriving aliens. This does 
not mean that the doctors 
in the Public Health Service 








those who ask the privilege 
of admittance, accepting 
only the best and rejecting those who in our opinion 
are unfit? In New York State, in Massachusetts, 
in Rhode Island, and in Arizona, between forty and 
fifty per cent of admissions to State institutions are 
individuals of foreign birth; in some States, over 
half the population of the State hospitals is made 
up of persons who came into this country through 
the immigration service. 

_ When it comes to grading or classifying the 
immigrant there are so many reasons in the law 
why he should not come in that one wonders how the 
authorities have time to look for them all or how any 
alien gets past Ellis Island or any other port of 
debarkation. In the present law and rules there are 
twenty-four general classes which are excluded. 
These are: mental defectives, paupers, diseased, 
persons certified as mental or physical defects, 
criminals, polygamists, anarchists, members of 
unlawful organizations, anarchists as defined by the 
Act of October 16, 1918, and as amended in 1920, 
prostitutes, contract laborers, holders of foreign 


have the authority to say 
who shall come in and who shall stay out. They 
simply examine each arriving immigrant and certify 
to the immigration authorities that he has or has 
not any physical or mental defects which might 
bring him under any one of the exclusion clauses. 
The barred immigrant always has the right of appeal 
to Washington, and in certain cases may be ad- 
mitted under bond for hospital treatment or for 
further examination. The only actual testing which 
is done by the immigration authorities and not by 
the Public Health authorities is the test for literacy. 


HOCKING as it may seem to some, the so-called 
literacy test has never been anything more, 
and was never intended to be anything more, than 
a makeshift to reduce immigration numerically. 
It always has been purely quantitative and not 
qualitative. No thought was given to the fact that 
some of the very best stock we receive from the Old 
World comes from the European peasantry of whom 
a very large proportion can neither read nor write, 
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while the most objectionable class demanding 
admittance — the European radical and Communist 
—can usually read and write in two or three 
languages. 

President Taft recognized the fallacy of a literacy 
test as applied to immigration and vetoed the bill 
twice. It was passed again during President Wilson’s 
administration and he vetoed it; Congress promptly 
passed it over his veto and it has remained in the 
law ever since. It provides that every person over 
sixteen years of age coming into the country who 
is physically capable of reading must be able to read 
in some language or dialect, with, of course, the 
inevitable exceptions which make a sieve out of so 
many of the exclusion clauses of the law. 


HE test itself, as put into practice by the immi- 

gration authorities, consists of requiring the 
alien to read a paragraph of some thirty-five or 
forty words and understand the meaning of it. 
Frequently the paragraph is selected from the 
Old Testament and frequently a paragraph is 
chosen that even a highly intelligent Bible student 
would have difficulty in understanding. The passing 
of the law requiring a literacy test had one interest- 
ing result, however. It stimulated large numbers of 
persons who anticipated coming to the United 
States to learn to read. This was particularly notice- 
able in Italy. When Congress first passed the law, 
night schools sprang up all over Italy which were 
immediately crowded with potential immigrants. 
Within forty-eight hours after President Taft vetoed 
the bill these night schools were empty, and within 
a very short time all of them had been abandoned. 
At the present time with the law in effect, many of 
these schools are doing a flourishing business. 

With regard to mental defects, the law specifically 
states that the following are mandatorily excluded: 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, 
insane persons, persons certified as mentally defec- 
tive, persons with chronic alcoholism, and persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority. Most of 
these seem simple enough and quite definite. Idiots, 
imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, the insane, are 
persons suffering from a definite mental disorder 
diagnosed with comparative ease and, in the mind 
of the public, should be excluded. But “ constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority ”’! What is it and how 
is it diagnosed? I went again to Mr. Walter Hus- 
band, confessing quite frankly that it was beyond 
my own intelligence quotient, and asked him to 
explain. 

A person suffering from constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority is nothing more or less than what 
is so often termed a “ border-line case’ — that is, a 
person who cannot be definitely certified as feeble- 
minded, but who is of such a low order of intelligence 
that he or she under some emotional or other stress 
might become feeble-minded or even insane. Such 





an individual might easily go all through life without 
ever giving any evidence of mental disorder other 
than always appearing stupid, dull, and generally 
unintelligent. On the other hand, he might very 
easily be potentially feeble-minded or insane, and it 
was felt necessary to have something in the law 
which would make their exclusion mandatory. The 
average age of immigrants is twenty-eight years, 
while the average age of those admitted to institu- 
tions for the insane is about forty-one, so that with- 
out some such protection many future inmates of 
our insane asylums might easily pass through the 
immigration sieve. 

Those concerned with the drafting of the law 
back in 1907 were determined to include something 
which would take care of those who might become 
mentally defective, such as feeble-minded or insane, 
under certain given circumstances. So after much 
discussion the phrase “‘constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority” was adopted. It was felt that the Public 
Health Service could certify to this and that there 
would be little or no argument even on the part 
of the psychologists. It is a definitely recognized 
mental disorder and all suspicious cases are placed 
in this class and excluded. 

When any form of mental deficiency is suspected 
the routine intelligence tests are given. These are 
usually the Binet test or some variation of it. There 
are tests for those who read and write easily, for 
those who read a little, and for illiterates who, 
through some one of the exceptions, escape the 
clutches of the mandatory exclusion clause for 
illiterates. These suspects are either certified as all 
right as a result of their scores in these tests, or are 
classified in one of the groups of mentally diseased. 
These are held for deportation on the first outgoing 
steamer of the line which brought them unless a 
stay of deportation is secured through the means of 
an appeal. In this event the Public Health doctors 
must defend their diagnosis. Frequently the immi- 
grant has relatives resident in this country who have 
the means to employ experts, such as doctors and 
alienists, and then there is a great to-do. Sometimes, 
if the diagnosis is feeble-minded or constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, the alien is admitted under 
bond for observation and required to take a second 
or even a third examination by a board of appeals 
of Public Health Service doctors. 


HILE our procedure is right, and no one can 

quarrel with its purpose, the trouble with all 
this is that we have the cart before the horse. We 
deal with the alien after he has broken up whatever 
home he may have had in the old country, sold his 
few belongings, and traveled four thousand miles. 
This is the tragedy and the pity of deportation 
cases. If he returned, even though he may be re- 
turned at the expense of the steamship company 
which brought him, there (Continued on page 624) 
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When Movies Tell the News 


By Arthur Pound 


furiously waving their iegs 





EXT time you go 
to the movies, 
watch the adult 


male part of the audience 
when the news reel is 
turned on. The business 
man, there from a stern 
sense of family duty and 
somewhat bored by the 
prolonged osculations of 





Making up a news reel is not particularly 
different from editing a newspaper. From the 
hundred-odd subjects which are projected upon 
the screen, editors select the items which are 
to meet the movie fan’s eyes on the following 
week. The present article tells the ‘“‘ behind the 

scenes”’ story of the news reel 


in Gotham to demonstrate 
the new mode in garters. 
Meantime, the editors 
are taking notes and swap- 
ping opinions. “Can’t use 
the: German thing Armi- 
stice week. Keep it over.” 
“Too much girl football; 
cut it down three quar- 
ters.” “Those Danes’ll 








the drama, suddenly comes 
to, straightens his back, 
and leans forward. The mechanic, who knows the 
feel of tools and materials, focuses on the screen 
instead of on his lady. For the news reel is genuine; 
the adult males of America are realists. They know 
that there is no drama quite as wonderful as life. 

If you ever have the opportunity of witnessing a 
news reel in the making, snap at it. You'll not be 
sorry. The men who edit them are mostly former 
newspaper men commandeered by the more 
generous ‘“‘movie” magnates. Pictures come to them 
from all parts of the world — pictures of lonely men 
and women in waste places, pictures of close-packed 
crowds on city sidewalks, pictures taken under the 
seas and from the skies and underneath old Mother 
Earth herself. They are sent in by staff photogra- 
phers, by foreign services, and by free-lance men who 
work on “spec” at so much a foot of film. From all 
parts of the earth, by steamer, train, and air lane, 
these odds and ends of news pictures converge upon 
the chief motion-picture studios every hour of the 
day and night. 

Your news reel of this week was edited last 
Thursday evening. Four editors sat in a row behind 
a long desk in a dark, narrow room, with a silver 
screen at one end and a projection machine at the 
other. One by one the pictured offerings of a busy 
world were switched on. The governor-elect of New 
Jersey and the mayor-elect of Boston doff their hats, 
shake hands with their supporters, stand nervously 
beside their proud womenfolk — just as they do 
before theatre audiences, but at greater length. 
News-reel editors save politicians from appearing 
quite as awkward as they really are. Then comes a 
thrilling steeplechase with two bad spills, a whirl- 
wind gymnastic feature by a gre-» of Danish 
athletes, a pageant of Germany’s mil ary develop- 
ment from Leipzig, a litter of white police dog 
puppies after, during, and before taking nourish- 
ment, a baby show of Indian offspring, huge dredges 
taking gold from a California river, girls furiously 


playing football at Upsala College, other girls 


do.” “Cut that close-up of 
the buckets on the dredges.” “Does that flash of 
tepees get across in the baby thing?” The consensus 
is that it does and will be retained, on the theory 
that all babies look alike and the tepees are needed 
to create the Indian atmosphere. 

Quick decisions, all of them, after short debates. 
Only one reel isn’t cut — the pups. Every news reel 
must have its animals, the younger the better. 
There is one theory that the public likes animals 
on the screen because it is soft-hearted, and another 
that it prefers animal actors because the human ones 
are so ham. That gorgeous pageant will be cut, those 
sweating maidens from Upsala have done much 
running in vain, those enormous dredges are edited 
— but the pups will continue unabridged that most 
simple and appealing process of life lactation. We, 
the American people, may be boobs; thank God 
we're not cynics. 


LIST goes to the cutting room — the studio’s 

surgery. There a major operation is performed 
— 16,000 feet of film are cut to 1,000. The chief 
surgeon runs the celluloid across a lighted space, 
tears out the offending or useless portions with 
quick twists, and passes the remainder to his as- 
sistants. In a few minutes the completed news reel 
is again unrolled in the projection room. 

This time the editors put the stop watch on its 
several subdivisions — so many seconds for the hat- 
in-hand candidates; so many minutes for the pups. 
Then they write the headlines — those wonderful 
headlines that only news reels have. 

If the editors do not like the film surgeon’s cuts, 
this is the time to say so. “Take a little more off the 
top of our grinning friend from Jersey.” “Still too 
much feminine football; why didn’t Jake keep those 
girls nearer the camera?” Jake, out in Pennsylvania, 
will probably get a letter along with his check. 

Meanwhile, off to the composing room go the 
headings. The complete news reel is to be printed 
and on its way to your neighborhood by morning. 
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The Shadow Stage 


Good Taste Appears: a Race Vanishes 


have been telling us that of all the 
studio crew the directors are the most 
intelligent, the most sincere, and artisti- 
cally the most ambitious. Just as though 
that were not trouble enough, some of 
them have decided to champion the best 
taste. Whereas they used to enter the por- 
tals of social comedy and give the hostess 
a clap on the back that invariably knocked 
her false teeth on to the parquet floor, they 
now comport themselves with polished 
ease, with not so much as a black border 
on their dress ties, and with a restraint 
that would curl your hair. One of them 
is so contemptuous of the old business of 
“making a scene” that he is going to do 
a production in which the heroine and 
villain never so much as meet one another. 
Rather the best of these arbiters — 
hardly numerous as yet — is Mr. Monta 
Bell. His latest picture is “The King on 
Main Street,” wherein Adolphe Menjou 
exhibits all that is silken in the way of 
manners. It is the old Caillavet-de Flers- 
Aréne piece, “Le Roi,” come via Leo 
Dietrichstein into the movies. The philan- 
dering king of one of those numerous 
mythical monarchies comes to America 
to negotiate a loan. Flirtations leave no 
time for business, and he returns to his 
throne with a disastrous contract and a 
very nice lot of memories. 
This is told in the leisurely manner of 


EF: a long time the Hollywood scouts 


narrative, very nearly pure. It might | 


have gone on forever for all that the plot 
interfered. Good taste, naturalistic ac- 
tions, and the lightest possible footwork 
in the satire of a king in the grip of middle- 
class American hospitality — these are the 
being and the end-all of “The King on 
Main Street.” Of the instructions that 
passed between Mr. Bell and his workers, 
doubtless the most important was, “Now 
don’t get rowdy.” 


HO is there to say that this grow- 

ing cult of almost perfect behavior 
— though, in Mr. Menjou’s mind, it 
seems to be concomitant with training for 
the slow-motion pictures—is not infi- 
nitely preferable to the social comedy that 
calls chiefly for a knife, some peas, and a 
farmer with a beard? What but hosannas 
should arise when our motion-picture sce- 
narists and directors employ the uses of 
restraint even though, as in the present 
case, it is a little like restraining a turtle 
dove from swearing like a parrot? And 
who, accustomed to seeing signs, will not 
perceive a new hokum arising out of the 
old, a hokum by which suavity becomes a 


By Perceval Reniers 


Sétiche and dramalanguishes, 4/asé, upon the 
sofas of nonchalance? It need not remain 
hokum, but there is always the danger 
that in the wrong hands an achievement 
of good taste may be considered a perfectly 
bully substitute for what is dramatic. 
Somehow, Raymond Griffith and 
Adolphe Menjou always get on to this 
page together. Mr. Griffith’s latest picture 
is “A Regular Fellow,” and though he tries 





(Paramount) 
ADOLPHE MENJoU 


to steal none of Mr. Menjou’s polite thun- 
der, he also plays a royal vagabond. The 
picture has been frankly inspired by the 
ceremonial troubles of the Prince of 
Wales. And if it brings out one thing more 
than another, it is that no richer vein 
of comical satire has been struck since 
Shaw looked down on the profession of 
arms from the top of a London bus. 

A lighter, swifter, and more intelligent 
travesty than the first half of this film has 
not yet. been revealed to these patient 
eyes. It is smart, glancing, titillating fun 
in which Mr. Griffith and his perfect 
gravity are rushed from launching to 
corner-stone laying, to troop reviewing, 
popping from the limousine at each func- 
tion attired in totally different regalia. 
Should you see it, enjoy these fast and 
witty passages while you may, for it will 
turn before your eyes into a commonplace 
burlesque on coronations and revolutions. 

And now to “The Vanishing American,” 
where all is serious as a requiem, and Mr. 
Zane Grey is full to overflowing with 


purpose. He is on the warpath in behalf of 
the persecuted Indian, and as all who 
have dipped into his work know, Mr. Grey 
is most formidable when he has a cause 
and can lay about him with broad 
strokes a homemade philosophy that 
speaks straight to the man in the street. 

“The Vanishing American” is cut to 
the same pattern as Cecil De Mille’s 
“The Ten Commandments.” After a first 
section devoted to ancient Indian history 
in the Southwest, it switches to a modern 
story. The introductory acts have been 
endowed with some fine passages of their 
kind, and if the Indian stuff is a little too 
obviously staged, that does not becloud 
the accomplishment. 

Bursting its seams with plot, the 
modern story uses a reincarnation of 
Simon Legree and a band of villainous 
white marauders to show just what hap- 
pens to the poor Indian when Uncle Sam’s 
back is turned. It is indeed awful. And 
there is a romance, wherein is threatened a 
miscegenation between the pretty school- 
ma’am and a young chieftain, from the 
impending horror of which Mr. Grey extri- 
cates himself by a timely and resourceful 
invention. The poor fellow is killed in an 
uprising of his people. It’s a gift. A sad 
chronicle, in truth, but it would have been 
far sadder for at least one witness if Mr. 
Grey had not swung it around his head like 
a sixteen-pound hammer. 

In a disjointed and manipulated piece 
which is compelled to take at least one 
considerable detour before it reaches its 
destination, Mary Pickford becomes a 
girl again. It is a hearts and flowers, tears 
and smiles little thing of the lower East 
Side in New York, and it is called “Little 
Annie Rooney.” Our Mary has left the 
lovely grown-up ladies of the past few years 
in the limbo to which her public has con- 
signed them and resumes the curls and the 
back-alley antics just where she left off. 


EVER has she looked more like a girl 

of twelve. Never has she been more 
capable of making shopworn lots of mate- — 
rial take on the sheen of really dramatic 
stuff. And she is able to do it without the 
adolescent paroxysms that enter into the 
Hollywood recipe of what little girls are 
made of. It is gaggy, it is light-hearted, 
but half the nation will have a good laugh 
and cry over it before going to sleep. 

Of other recent pictures I have liked 
“The Dark Angel,” parts of Buster 
Keaton’s “Go West,” “The Gold Rush,” 
“The Pony. Express,” “Siegfried,” and 
Eric von Stroheim’s “The Merry Widow. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


nial interest to both readers and 
writers, which emerge at intervals 
to occupy the columns of daily newspapers 
and the pages of weekly and monthly 
reviews. They are aired for a while and 
then fall back into obscurity until the 
next person arises to announce that 
een Anne is dead and to teach his 
grandmother to suck eggs. For example, 
there is the indignant reader who dis- 
covers that a new book by Anatole France, 
bound in paper covers, costs seven francs 
and fifty centimes, whereas a new novel 
by the author of “Flaming Youth” or 
“Black Oxen” costs $2 or $2.50. As the 
latter is bound in cloth, the usual con- 
clusion is that this piece of sheer luxury 
is a dreadful imposition on the American 
and English reader. 

Once this will-o’-the-wisp starts dancing 
off through the press, a lot of old friends 
join in the chase. There comes the author 
who laments that publishers are so wedded 
to their idiotic belief in high prices, and 
he will relate how his new book, costing 
$3.50, had thus been placed beyond the 
reach of all but a minority of readers. 
He himself, it seems, begged his publishers 
in vain to bring the volume out more 
cheaply and offer it at $1.50 or $2. Their 
blind rapacity has therefore prevented 
him from delivering his message to thou- 
sands, and he has to content himself 
with a few hundreds. This sounds very 
plausible, and the theme is pursued. 
Someone else points out that So-and-So’s 
novel could be read, together with several 
pounds of other matter, in a certain 
magazine for five cents. Why $2 for so 
many printed pages in a cloth binding? 
Finally, the enthusiast whose library is 
rich in little blue books recounts the 
tremendous success of that enterprise, 
the enormous boon to American civiliza- 
tion thereby conferred by the Haldeman- 
Julius Company, and wonders why he can 
obtain for five cents the world’s master- 
pieces, while profiteers exact fifty times 
that sum for their trashy novelties. 


Trai n are certain topics, of peren- 


HE cloth binding runs through all 

the variations on this theme. Besides 
the fact that a French or Italian book 
costs in American money something like 
fifty cents, or seventy-five if not purchased 
abroad, the innocent champions of the 
Continental paper-bound book insist that 
relatively to other costs the French and 
the Italians get their books cheaper than 
we do. This is obviously because they 
dispense with our cloth bindings. The 
only flaw in this argument ‘is that the cost 
of binding represents fifteen or twenty 





cents in the price of a two-dollar book. If 
every novel were published in paper 
covers the price would still be so much 
more than that of a French book that no 
such increase in sales as the inexperienced 
imagine would occur. The person who will 
spend $1.75 will spend $2. As a matter 
of fact, before the war French. book- 
buyers paid less than half of what they 
now pay for the same book. In America 
and in England the rise has been smaller. 
So much for the relative cheapness of 
books to the reader on the Continent. 


HAT of the author’s contention? 

He must know that if his book is 

issued at $3.50, it is because that is the 
amount at which it can be most advan- 
tageously marketed. The kind of book 
which is published at a high price is 
rarely the kind of book that has many 
thousands of readers. When it has, the 
publishers usually respond by issuing a 
cheaper edition. What this means is that, 
owing to a big enough demand, the manu- 
facturing expenses of the book are re- 
duced. It does not mean that the price 
originally asked for a small printing, 
intended to meet a relatively restricted 
demand, was extortionate. The author 
of a volume of biography whose potential 
sale is five or ten thousand copies is merely 
indulging in the human vanity of his 
species when he fancies that the sale would 
have been three hundred thousand if 
the book had been published at a dollar. 
The reading public is curiously in- 
genuous in its attitude toward the cost 
of books. A book is the last thing that 
most people who love reading want to 
buy. They will buy any other form of 
pleasure, but a book is a thing to borrow, 
if not from a friend, then from a library. 
All booksellers know this and they also 
know that the expenditure of the book 
buyer is seidom in proportion to his means. 
Therefore, he is a kind of purchaser en- 
tirely unlike any other. One of the most 
intelligent and assiduous readers I have 
ever known, a man whose nights have 


been given over to reading for twenty 
years, actually owns very few books. 
Rarely during those twenty years have 
I heard him say he was going to buy a new 
book that had attracted his attention; 
he always thought of borrowing it. He 
could easily have afforded to own the 
books out of which he got so much, but, 
like so many readers, he regarded books 
as expensive and superfluous when it was 
a question of buying them. Although 
full of humanitarian ideas and priding 
himself upon his grasp of economic and 
social problems, he never related his re- 
luctance to pay for this commodity on 
which he depended so much with the 
authors, publishers, and booksellers who 
supplied his needs. 

It is this innocence of the economics of 
literature which produces such periodical 
outbursts of uninformed criticism. People 
talk of books and their prices as if it 
were a matter of just so much paper and 
print which could be merchandized like 
other necessities or luxuries. When they 
get a huge magazine filled with contribu- 
tions by highly paid and popular authors, 
they wonder why all that costs so much 
less than a book, and accuse the latter 
of being dear. They omit the advertising 
revenue which enables them to read these 
publications for a fraction of what each 
issue costs the publisher. When they buy 
a cheap edition of Dickens or Shakespeare, 
they think of the greatness of these 
writers and observe that the cost of 
reading them is in inverse proportion 
to their literary value. This seems further 
to prove what profiteers publishers are, 
until it is pointed out that classics can 
be had in a cheap but good format simply 
because they are classics. That is to say, 
the demand upon which one can count is 
enormous and enduring. 


ERY cheap reprints which are fre- 

quently cited in this debate as models 
of what publishing ought to be will not 
stand that test. They are so dreadful in 
appearance, so badly edited, so wretchedly 
produced, that a new author who came 
forward in that guise would fare badly. 
Again, it is the status of the classic which 
enables it to triumph over the physical 
disadvantages of its make-up, and even 
to survive rather tricky and dubious 
business methods, which a living writer 
dare not connive at. Obviously, if a book 
merely meant so many sheets of paper 
with printed matter on them, and if a 
certain ration of this material were es- 
sential to life, like food and drink, then 
the high cost of literature would assume 
a different aspect. 
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THE NEUROSES OF THE NATIONS. 
By C. E. Playne. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $4.00. 


OM MOORE said: “This world is 

all a fleeting show, for man’s illusion 

given.” But the world did not take 

Tom seriously; in fact, has well-nigh for- 

gotten him in its effort to eat, drink, and 
save a little every day. 


Has the World Gone Mad?P 


A Review by Richard Walters 


control in Egypt in 1883 as sure a sign 
that the world was going to the dogs? It 
so happens that Hobhouse was greatly 
interested in the Armenians, but very 
little troubled by the fortunes of the 
Egyptians. 

Playne quotes approvingly an extract 
from Professor Nippold which seems 
exactly framed to destroy her theory of 





in the psychics of national jealousies as jf 
those intermediates were fundamental 
That isn’t true. The fundamentals of 
conflict are economic. Civilized peoples 
may hate each other for any reason or 
none, yet they rarely fight except for 
wealth or territory, either to hold what the 
have or to get more. The fact that govern. 
ments are never quite frank on the subject 
of war causes, and that the people are 





easily buncombed, shrouds this truth 





In “The Neuroses of the Nations,” 
Caroline E. Playne, of Somewhere-in- 
England, says that all the world’s 
mad, and has been mad most of the 
time since 1900. She may be right, 
but the world will never believe it. 

From what standard can human 
wisdom judge the madness of states, 
nations, peoples? One must be able 


We hear the wail of the remorseful winds 

In their strange penance. And thiswretched 
orb 

Knows not the taste of rest ; a maniac world, 

Homeless and sobbing through the deep 


she goes. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 


from common acceptance, but does 
not in the least invalidate it. Ameri- 
cans really thought that the United 
States joined the Great War to make 
the world safe for democracy; actu- 
ally, this country fought to protect 
its right to prosecute commerce on 
the high seas during war time. We 
overlooked various affronts to our 














to say: “There—at that point — 








the world was sane,” before he can 
go on to say, “Here —at this point — 
the world is mad.” This difficulty 
Playne reduces, too simply to be alto- 
gether convincing, by quoting the opin- 
ions of various persons that the world 
was quite sane about 1890, that it began 
to slip soon after, was well on the way to 
insanity by 1900, and completely “gone” 
by 1913. 

In this galaxy of testimony John Mor- 
ley sets forth that the years from 1860 to 
18go were a happy generation, and Hob- 
house is quoted as saying that the Arme- 
nian massacres from 1894-96 initiated 
“certain grave events which from the be- 
ginning of the ’nineties began to alter the 
outlook of thoughtful observers of civiliza- 
tion. It was the indifference of Europe in 
the face of such deeds that affected every- 
one with the least touch of imagination.” 
Fancy that — the “gay ’nineties”’ sane, 
with balloon sleeves, pinch corsets; and 
the eighties even saner, in spite of bustles. 

That is as near as Playne comes to 
establishing a yardstick by which national 
sanities may be measured. Morley was an 
old man looking backward upon his potent 
years when he wrote those words into his 
recollections. Apparently, he had forgot- 
ten that his happy generation from 1860 
to 1890 had fought the tragic Civil War in 
the United States, had lost Alsace-Lor- 
raine and paid blood money in France, 
and had suppressed risings in Ireland. He 
had forgotten the Ashanti War, Indian 
famine, coercion of China, war against the 
Mahdi, Louis Riel rebellion in Canada, 
and other events distressing enough to 
liberal Englishmen of his “happy era.” 
As to Hobhouse’s identification of the 
Armenian massacres as the starting point 
of world mental decay, why was not 
British callousness in abolishing dual 





world madness. Says Nippold: “The fact 
escapes us that chauvinism is an inter- 
national phenomenon or rather malady, 
to be found in all lands at present with 
which we have to reckon. . . . Chauvin- 
ism may be considered as an exalted 
patriotism or nationalism.” 

If this exalted patriotism is practically 
universal, how can it be abnormal and 
hence a malady? Say, rather, that the 
land which does not possess it is abnormal 
and the victim of a malady. China, for 
instance. In spite of Europe’s blood bath, 
no European state is in as bad a plight 
today as China. China’s “sleeping sick- 
ness”’ is as dangerous to Asia as Europe’s 
“neuroses” are_to her. 


HE interplay of group ideas herein 
recorded is interesting, but of second- 
ary importance from the standpoint of war 
causation. Group ideas lead to group 
action, of course, but the group ideas 
themselves flow from group interests. The 
interests are causal, the ideas interme- 
diary, and the actions symptomatic. The 
Germans were not fools enough to build a 
navy simply to please their navy league; 
all the propaganda in the world could not 
have brought them to do so if there had 
not been a real point in that propaganda, 
to wit: the dependence of German indus- 
try upon overseas materials and markets. 
If the wheels of German industry were to 
stop, the living of the German people 
would stop likewise; and the state itself 
would be threatened by lack of tax rev- 
enues. Industrialists, the state, and the 
people had a common interest in getting a 
German navy built; except for this inter- 
est the progaganda must have failed. 
The weakness of the Playne book and 
others of similar import is that they deal 





national honor and the slaughter 
of our nationals on the high seas; 
but the announcement of “unrestricted 
submarine warfare” from Berlin brought 
the United States to bay. And it is 
precisely in this economic determinism 
of war that the best hope of world peace 
lies. As Bertrand Russell says, interna- 
tional finance is the most efficient force 
working for peace today. 


LL this goes to show that the world 

is not as mad as this author thinks 

it. If nations really waged war for glory, 
honor, racial supremacy, and all such 
nonsense, there would be no peace— 
ever. As things stand, governments main- 
tain considerable diplomatic establish- 
ments for the harmonizing of disputes, and 
wage war only as a last resort for strictly 
practical ends. The Great War must have 
happened sometime; that it came in 1914 
rather than later or before was due more 
to accident than design. All the phenom- 
ena which Playne cites as proof of the 
neurotic states of various national minds 
from 1900 to 1914 may be explained as 
results of economic pressures. Population 
was growing, standards of living were 
rising, appetites were being stimulated 
faster than the means of satisfying them 
could be expanded. Economic pressure 
forced a swifter pace, and haste and inse- 
curity produced nervous excitability 
which manifested itself in countless ways 
as it filtered through individual and group 
minds. Consequently, this study, while 
colorful and competent, can have only 
secondary influence in fostering peace. It 
merely tells how the inhabitants of states 
under economic pressures behave, whereas 
the why of these pressures is the riddle 
which a war-torn world must solve before 
it can insure peace by relieving them. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


What Evolution Is. By George Howard 
Parker. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50. 


N this small volume, Professor Parker 

states with admirable clarity the 
main facts of evolution and gives some 
account of the chief theories which have 
been advanced to account for them. 
The popular misconception which regards 
evolution and Darwinism as synonymous 
terms receives the usual deathblow, but 
it is too much to hope that it will not 
rise from the dead through the ineradi- 
cable tendency of certain people to be- 
lieve what they want regardless of the 
evidence. It takes no scientific training 
to undertand the effect which the work 
of Lamarck, Darwin, and Mendel has 
had on the subject; there are, indeed, 
occasional diagrams to make certain 





Two novels that readers of all 


types may read and enjoy 








Ernestine Sophie 


by Sophia Cleugh 
Author of *‘ Matilda”’ 


Here is another story as delightful 
as “Matilda, Governess of the 
English,” which made such a suc- 
cess last year. 


Ernestine Sophie is every whit as 
charming a person as her predeces- 
sor, and the theme of the book 
just as original and genuinely 
amusing. 


Without a doubt with Mrs. Cleugh 
there arrived a novelist of power 
and individuality whose whole- 
some novels anyone may read and 
enjoy. Price $2.00 


Matilda, Governess 
of the English 


“A joyous, romantic, engaging 
tale.” — The Outlook. 
“A sheer delight.” — The Spur. 
“More delight to the page than 
any book we have read in 1924.”’ 
—WN. Y. Evening World. 

“Barely a page that does not rip- 
ple with gentle ay. fe 
—N. Y. Times. 

“Not one novel on the autumn list 


which can touch it.” 
— Woman’s Home Companion. 


Price $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 








points unmistakably clear. There is a 
fairness and honesty of purpose about 
this book that makes it most suited to 
disarm suspicion and carry conviction: 
may it be read by ill-informed champions 
on both sides of the controversy. 


**x* kk * 


The Swinging Caravan. By Achmed 
Abdullah. New York: Brentano. 
$2.00. 


HORT stories of uneven quality in 
Levantine settings, where sheiks 
and sheikesses abound. The worst story 
is, for some unaccountable reason, placed 
first. M’sieu Abdullah may be Levant- 
wise, for all we know, but he is not Boston- 
wise in the least. Else he would not dot 
the Back Bay with antimacassars. An- 
timacassars happened ever so long ago, 
and the Back Bay now contains at least 
eight ton sailing ships to one antimacassar. 
Some of the other stories are fascinating 
slices of Eastern life, and good yarns to 

boot. 

** * * * 


Fraulein Else. By Arthur Schnitzler. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, $1.50. 


HIS master of literary technique 

discovers to his admirers a new 
method of tale-telling. The entire action 
is recorded in passage through the mind of 
the heroine, who goes mad in the process 
of sacrificing herself to save her father 
from dishonor. An old theme in a new 
setting, but exquisitely done from all 
points. 

** * k * 


More Aces. A Collection of Short Stories. 
By Different Authors. New York: 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. $2.00. 


GLITTERING collection of high- 

priced writers from the fiction 
magazines: Zona Gale, Willa Cather, 
John Galsworthy, Fannie Hurst — and so 
on. Some of the stories are excellent; all of 
them could be read with delight by the 
millions of fiction magazine addicts. 


se ee & 


Gabriel Samara, Peacemaker. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


NE sometimes wonders, in reading 

Mr. Oppenheim’s tales of interna- 
tional intrigue twenty or more years 
hence, whether there is not in them an 
undercurrent of genuine prophecy. In his 
latest work the author presupposes the 
collapse of Bolshevism and the restoration 
of monarchy in (Continued opp. page 626) 





STOKES Books 
For Christmas Giving 





TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


1892-1916 


By VISCOUNT GREY 
of Fallodon, K.G. 


“The greatest diplomatic memoir ever 
written.’ — Chicago Evening Post 


“*Surely the most interesting volumes of this 
century.” — London Daily Chronicle 


32 Illustrations. 2 volumes. $10.00. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CANADA 


By VERNON QUINN 
Author of ‘‘ Beautiful America,” etc. 
Unlike any other book on Canada, 
this covers the entire Dominion, 
province by province, written 


against a rich background of Indian 
legend. Illustrated, $4.00. 


POSSESSION 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Bay Tree.” 
‘This is the strongest and most im- 
portant American novel we have 
read this fall,’’ says the Boston 
Herald of Louis Bromfield’s new 
story of a girl’s triumphant rise to 
fame. $2.50. 


WE MUST 
MARCH 


By 
HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of ‘‘ The Enchanted Canyon,” 
ete. 














A romance of the pioneers of 
which Agnes C. Laut in the Saturday 
Review writes, ‘‘When I say the por- 
trayal is magnificent and holds pure 
story interest to the last page, I can 
say no more.” $2.00. 





DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S ZOO 


By HUGH LOFTING 
Author of 
“* The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” etc. 


Wherein the famous little 
doctor and his animal friends 
build a town with accommoda- 
tions for all sorts of animals — 
a Squirrel Hotel, a Rat and 
Mouse Club, etc. Illustrated by 
Mr. Lofting. $2.50. 




















FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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What the World Is Doing 


Italian war debt to the United 
States was reached November 12 
by which the Italian Government prom- 
ises to pay a total of $2,407,000,000 over 
; sixty-two years. The terms 
nce of the settlement are by far 
the most lenient which have 
been accorded any nation thus far, and 
much easier than those offered to France 
last month. The new principal of $2,042,- 
199,436.34 is reached by adding to the 
original principal of $1,648,000,000 ac- 
crued interest of $394,199,436.34. Thus, 
Italy’s future interest payments will 
amount to $365,000,000, calculated at a 
minimum of one eighth of 1 per cent to be 
paid for ten years after the first five years, 
increasing gradually until 2 per cent will 
be paid during the last seven years. 

On November 14, the agreement was 
signed by Count Votp1 for Italy and 
Secretary MELton for the United States. 
Immediately, the former tendered his 

.., Government’s check for 
naive $5,000,000 as the first pay- 
ment on the debt, though it is not due 
until June 15, 1926, and could not be 
officially accepted by the Treasury until 
the settlement was ratified by Congress. 
However, Secretary MeEtton took the 
check as an indication of Italy’s good 
faith, dating it for next June. At the same 
time, Count Votpi made a cash payment 
of $199,436.34, in order to make the 
interest more easily calculable. 

The Italian press is jubilant over the 
terms reached with America, and it is 
apparent that their leniency was far 
greater than anything which had been 

expected before Count 
Italy Vopr’s mission sailed. The 
Jubilant : : 
first tangible reaction was 
seen in the rise of the lira on the Bourse. 
Premier Mussoini sent a message of 
greeting to Mr. MELLon, expressing his 
pleasure at the fairness of the terms. No 
other official comment has been forth- 
coming; doubtless none is needed since 
Signor Musso.in1 repi2sents such a 
considerable portion of Government 
sentiment. 

In the Italian settlement, as in those 
with other countries, our Debt Commis- 
sion sought to find a fair figure which repre- 
sented the particular country’s capacity 

to pay. In the case of Italy, 

The Basis statistics were brought to 

prove that little might be 
expected. Elsewhere in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, editorial comment will be 
found treating this basis of calculation. 

Musso.inI, it appears, has finally 


A N agreement upon the funding of the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


stopped masquerading as the Premier of a 
liberal government; his next step will set 
him up as legal dictator of Italy, responsi- 
ble only to King EManvEL 
whose power is obviously not 
strong enough to oppose 
any of the wishes of the Iron Duke. The 
winter session of the Chamber began on 
November 18 and Mussotin1’s bill legal- 
izing his dictatorship was to have been 
brought up early in the session. By it, 


Italy’s 
Dictator 





(Keystone) 


WILLIAM T. CoSGRAVE 


President of the Irish Free State who has gone 
to Rome as a simple Holy Year pilgrim 


neither he nor any of his ministers is 
responsible to the Chamber for his acts, 
but only to the King; thus, the Govern- 
ment cannot be forced. to resign through 
lack of support in parliamentary division. 
This rule of having governments respon- 
sible to a Chamber representative of the 
people, Mussouini rather naively points 
out, is all foolishness, anyway, since it 
simply makes for lobby intrigues. If a 
government is responsible only to the 
King — who can do nothing to halt any- 
thing the ministers may wish to do — then 
everything is much simpler: the business 
of running a nation may be carried out 
without interference. 

Under the new law, no bill may be 
placed before Parliament without the 
Premier’s consent. Criticism of the Pre- 
mier is punishable by imprisonment up to 

thirty months. Political emi- 

Rico grants are rendered liable to 

deprivation of civil rights 
and even to loss of citizenship when they 
commit acts prejudicial to the public 
peace within the Kingdom of Italy, or 


damage Italian interests either at home or 
abroad, or diminish Italy’s good name, 
even though their acts constitute no crime 
in themselves. “The bill marks a landmark 
in Italy’s parliamentary history,” com. 
ments the Fascist Popolo di Roma, “carry. 
ing the man who has achieved so much to 
the superior rank he justly merits. In the 
bill, the law sanctions that which has al. 
ready become an established fact.” 
Following closely upon the disaster of 
the United States submarine S-57 which 
sank off Block Island on the night of 
tember 25 after a collision with the 
steamship City of Rome 
with a loss of thirty-four 
officers and men, a similar 
disaster has stirred England. On Novem. 
ber 12, the M-z, a British submarine 
built in 1916, sank suddenly in the English 
Channel. Sixty-nine officers and men who 
were aboard her at the time were lost. 
The tragedy occurred during manceuvres 
and its cause will probably never be 
determined. The craft suddenly disap. 
peared from sight beneath the water and 
apparently sank immediately. Experts 


Submarine 
Disaster 


’ figured that her plates could not withstand 


the pressure at a greater depth than 100 
feet, and she sank in 240 feet of water. 
Although the craft had been built to 
operate during the war together with 
three sister ships, all equipped with 12- 
inch guns, she was never used against 
Germany. 

The tragedy has awakened a consider- 
able feeling in England to abolish sub- 
marines, it being claimed that their value 
as offensive weapons makes possible their 

° use to cruel excess, often in 
= violation of international 
law. But their defensive 
value, it is argued, is too slight to be con- 
sidered. Lady Astor, together with sev- 
eral naval leaders, has been in the van of 
the attack upon submersibles. Imme- 
diately after the disaster, Lady Astor, 
speaking to agroup of women in Plymouth, 
urged that submarines be scrapped. “I 
would gladly circle the world three times,” 
she said, “if it would awaken women to 
the need for abolishing submarines and 
poison gas from warfare.” 

In Washington, Senator Wiiu1am E. 
Borau, chairman of the Senate Commtt- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, has expressed him- 
self as being heartily in sympathy with 
Objecti any move which would have 

yections the abandonment of sub- 
marines as its end. But he feels that the 
present agitation should be further e 
tended to create sentiment against 4 
warfare. President Coo.ipceE has made tt 
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(Acme) 


Louis STEEG 


Who gave up his position as Minister of the 
Interior and accepted trouble in the Governor 
Generalship of French Morocco 


clear that the Administration’s official 
policy does not contemplate actually 
abandoning submarines. Rather, it is the 
same as that expressed during the Wash- 
ington Conference when Secretary HuGHEs 
proposed a §—5—3-1.75 ratio for submarines 
as well as for capital ships. Had such 
an arrangement been successfully made, 
Great Britain and the United States 
would have been limited to 90,000 tons 
each, Japan to 54,000 tons, and France 
and Italy each to 31,500 tons. But France 
flatly refused to have anything to do with 
the idea, and Japan was not willing to con- 
cede so much. At present, it is understood 
that France has abandoned the construc- 
tion of capital ships and will confine her® 
navy in the future to submarines and light, 
speedy cruisers which may be constructed 
without a huge outlay of money. In other 
words, France will not listen to any pro- 
posal of the “big five” naval powers to 
either abandon or limit submarine 
construction. 

Fireworks were injected into the court- 
martial proceedings against Col. WILLIAM 
MircHELL in Washington when Mrs. 
Marcaret Ross LanspowneE, wife of the 
commander of the wrecked 
Navy dirigible, Shenandoah, 
testified that an attempt had 
been made to influence her toward false 
testimony before the court of inquiry in- 
vestigating the cause of the disaster. Her 
specific charge was that Capt. Paut 
Fotey, technical aide to Secretary Wi1- 
BUR, had called upon her shortly after the 
disaster in an attempt to have her alter 
certain statements which she had already 
made publicly. Captain Fotry, who was 
Judge advocate of the Shenandoab board 
of inquiry, asked to be relieved after Mrs. 

NDsDowNE’s charge in order that he 


Mrs. Lans- 
downe Objects 


might appear before the court to justify 
himself. His request was granted and 
Maj. Henry Leonarp, retired, of the 
Marine Corps took his place. 

Captain Forey, Mrs. LanspowNne 
stated, had called upon her and, after 
conversation in which he attempted to 
dissuade her from making certain state- 

Her ments, had sent her a paper 

Testimony through Mrs. Georce W. 
STEELE, wife of the commander of the 
Shenandoab’s sister ship, the Los Angeles, 
which purported to contain substantially 
the testimony which she wished to give to 
the court of inquiry. The paper had been 
sent her to sign with the understanding 
that it would be read at the inquiry, 
thereby relieving her from the unpleasant- 
ness of cross-questioning. But the paper, 
according to Mrs. LanspowneE, which she 
subsequently destroyed, failed to contain 
the testimony she wished to give and she 
took it as an attempt by the Navy to have 
her enter testimony contrary to her 
opinion. This thought she expressed at 
the MircHeELt court-martial. 

On November 17, Mrs. Lanspowne 
testified before the Shenandoak’s board of 
inquiry, and for three hours and a half 
naval officers attempted to shake her from 

“Twisted her position. She refused to 

Facts” give way, however, stating 
only that she had not claimed Captain 
Fo.Ley attempted to have her testify 
falsely — only that he had “twisted the 
facts” of her testimony. Mrs. Lans- 
DOWNE’S testimony branded the last 
voyage of the dirigible as a “political” 
flight. She stated that her husband had 
felt grave misgivings about it, and that 
while he was willing to take out the 


Shenandoah at any time for military 
manceuvres, he was unwilling to take it 
upon the flight which resulted in his 
death. The court argued that Commander 
LanspownE had been given leeway to 
refuse to make the flight at the time set 
in case weather conditions seemed un- 
propitious. Mrs. LanspowneE stated that 
official pressure was too great to be 
refused. 

Her testimony was protested when 
given before the MircHE Lt court-martial 
on grounds of irrelevancy. Colonel Mrrcu- 
ELL’s counsel finally won his point, 

“White- however, contending that 

wash” _ the defense wished to prove 
that the defendant had been justified in 
asserting that the Navy would attempt to 
“whitewash” the disaster. The Army 
General Staff, in the person of Maj. 
Francis B. Wi.sey, attached to the 
office of Brig. Gen. Hucu A. Drum, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, has taken up the 
matter of questioning Colonel MitcHE.’s 
witnesses. At present, it appears that the 
trial will drag on for some little time. 

Following the receipt by the Council of 
Ambassadors of Germany’s acquiescence 
in acceding to the Allies’ disarmament 
demands, evacuation of the first, second, 

Evacuation 2nd third zones of German 

of occupation will be begun on 

Germany December 1. By February 
20, the Cologne area will have been cleared 
of occupying forces, and evacuation of 
the other areas will go forward shortly. 
This intention is indicated in correspond- 
ence by the British and French Foreign 
Offices which emphasizes that the Allies 
are taking the Germans’ representations 
of their intention to comply with the letter 





(Wide World) 


Mrs. Margaret Ross Lansdowne, wife of the commander of the ‘‘ Shenandoah,” who alleged at 
the court-martial proceedings against Col. William Mitchell that the Navy had attempted to 
“twist the facts” of her testimony 
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(Keystone) 


SENATOR HENRY DE JOUVENEL 


The new French High Commissioner who 
will try to redeem the French position in 
Syria 


of the disarmament demands, and are 
desirous of displaying their’ good will 
toward the German people. They expect 
that this spirit will be reciprocated in the 
Reich. The beginning of the evacuation 
has been made to coincide with the signing 
of the Locarno treaties as a patent of the 
good feeling. 

General Sarrat, recalled High Com- 
missioner of Syria, by whose order the 
French artillery fired upon Damascus, is 
back in Paris, but so far, he has offered 
but an unconvincing expla- 
nation of his action. His 
story is brief. The idea of the shelling, he 
maintains, was to concentrate upon the 
quarter where the rebel Druses were 
housed. Under close questioning, he ad- 
mitted that some of the fire was badly 
directed and fell in parts of the city other 
than those for which it was intended. 
His successor, Senator HENRy DE JouvE- 
NEL, has gone to England where he hopes 
to secure from AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
British Foreign Minister, a promise of aid 
for the harassed French. Disturbing news 


Syria Aflame 


comes from Beirut upon which rebel 


bands of Druse tribesmen are concentrat- 
ing. Latest reports state that the French 
are secretly negotiating for peace with 
Sultan AttrasH Pasha, leader of the 
rebels. Fifteen thousand Druses are said 
to be closing in upon Beirut, and Sidon, 
on the Syrian coast, is in danger as well. 
Both cities contain many Americans and 
Europeans and fear is expressed for their 
safety. American destroyers have been 
dispatched to Beirut and Dr. Grorce 
Forp of New York, dean of the American 
mission’s educational colony at Sidon, has 
appealed for an American destroyer. A 
French gunboat has already proceeded to 
the endangered city. Hordes of refugees 
are pouring into the seacoast towns from 


the interior bearing stories of tragedy and 
disaster. That the situation is becoming 
increasingly serious it is futile to deny. 
General Sarraiw’s action in shelling 
Damascus has acted as a firebrand in 
arousing the Druse tribesmen all over 
Syria. M. DE Jouvenet who, as a civilian, 
is expected to be far more acceptable to 
the natives than was SarralL, may be able 
to smooth over the difficulties, but France 
must concede much before peace is re- 
turned to the troublesome mandate. 

A French Fascisti has cropped up, and 
from all over France blue-shirted patriots 
poured into Paris on November 14 to 
take part in an inauguration rally. The 
Communists have taken ad- 
vantage of the occasion to 
hope for a joining of forces, 
but so far, each side has repelled the other 
because of difference in the end in view. 
The Communists want dictatorial soviets 
as a substitution for Parliament; the Blue 
Shirts want a dictator. Deputy PierRE 
TaITTINGER, president of the League of 
Young Patriots from which the Fascisti 
has grown, is one of the leaders of the new 
order. “What we want,” he explains, “is 
authority in government. We want author- 
ity because we want order and justice. 
Within the republican form of government 
we want a chief who will be a real chief — 
who will govern.” So far, the Government 
has taken little notice of the movement, 
other than to forbid any organized 
parading. 

Premier PaintEvé is making a brave 
attempt to hold together the Cartel des 
Gauches and sustain his Government in 
power. At last he has come around to the 
demands of his Socialist friends and has 
injected a levy on capital into his plan for 
financial reform. Yet it cannot be sup- 
posed that his compromise will mean that 
France is to have such a tax law as he 
has written. The bill will pass the Cham- 
ber in all probability, but the Senate is 
another matter. For the French Senate is 
Conservative, definitely against anything 
which savors of Socialism, and the Left 
can hardly hope that PaIn.evé will re- 
ceive enough support there to make his 
bill a law. A hot fight is expected over the 
Government’s failure to meet a domestic 
obligation which matures on December 
8. Holders of about 3,000,000,000 francs 
of the 10,000,000,000-franc issue have 
filed their desire to have cash for the 
maturing securities instead of renew- 
ing them. Now M. Parn.evé announces 
that cash cannot be given. 

There are to be no Nobel Prize awards 
this year. An announcement which con- 
tained no explanation of the decision was 
made by the board of the directors of the 

Nobel Fund on November 

No Nobel 57, The Nobel Fund awards 
five prizes each year: for 
physics, chemistry, medicine or physiol- 
ogy, literature, and the Nobel Peace Prize. 
In previous years one or more of the 


Blue-Shirted 
Fascisti 


individual prizes has occasionally been 
withheld, but never before has the com. 
mittee failed to award any. 

Agitation to bring about the close of the 
anthracite strike is growing. Senator 
Wixu1am E. Borax is the latest figure to 
take up the matter. It is understood that 
the Idaho Senator is now 
collecting facts and data 
upon which.he hopes in the 
near future to base a definite plan of 
action. Doubtless, his study will result in 
the strike’s being brought to the attention 
of Congress shortly after that body con. 
venes next month. 

President Coo.ipcE does not plan at 
this time to recommend a subsidy to Con. 
gress as relief for American shipping. Such 
a plan, he feels, would be futile. But he 

oe does feel that the Shippi 

Shipping Board should be sed 

ar 

under one man’s control, 
The Chamber of Commerce conference in 
Washington has made several suggestions 
for bettering conditions: first, the reduc. 
tion of the Shipping Board to three mem. 
bers with but semijudicial regulatory 
duties; second, transfer of the administra. 
tion of the Government-owned fleet to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the presi- 
dent of which would be appointed by the 
President of the United States, together 
with the creation of an advisory board to 
assist the president in reaching his deci- 
sions; third, application by the advisory 
board, together with regional boards, of 
any system of Government aid authorized 
by Congress; fourth, concentration in the 
Department of Commerce, as far as prac- 
ticable, of Government services relating 
to the merchant marine. 


Anthracite 
Strike 


(Acme) 
THEY WANT To FLY A DirRIGIBLE OVER 
THE NortTH PoLE 
Lincoln Ellsworth (left) discussing plans for 
polar flight next May with Roald Amundsen, 
now lecturing in this country 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 
order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
ublication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
iterary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years’ 
experience. 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43 


4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Club bers: W. 

SPEAKERS, WRITERS, saui."s"preparine 

'y special articles, papers, speeches, 

debates. Expert scholarly service 

suited to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of 
manuscripts, story and books, a specialty. 
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Room 495, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





YOUR FIRST EDITIONS AND OLD 

books wanted by hundreds of dealers. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 

ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 
ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 
East 79th St., New York. 


REMAINDER CATALOG or NEW BOOKS 


offered at bargain prices, sent free 


CHARLES W. CLARK CO. 
235 West 23rd Street New York City 





We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
If interested in the latest epeations, write for our 
monthly list. 


Our Holiday Bargain Catalog sent free on request. 





FRENCH— ITALIAN—SPANISH— 


GERMAN BOOKS 


Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. 


ScHOENHOF'S, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


RARE BOOKS ENGLISH and FRENCH 


Catalogue on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St. 





New York 








Closing out exceptional First Editions at bargain 
prices: Cabell, Line of Love, $15.00; O. Henry, Cabbages 
and Kings, $22.50; Newton, A ities of Book Collecti: 
$14.00; Saltus, Philosophy of Disenchantment, $13.50. 
Also titles by McFee, Morley, Hergesheimer, Stevenson, 
Galsworthy, Conrad, Dell. List mailed on request. 
Aldine Book Shop, 205 So. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 











LIN C OLN twenty years Lincoln’s 
Unexpurgated re- 
True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 


HERNDON’S By Wm. Herndon, for 
law partner. 
Available after thirty-five 
years. Un 

print original edition, first issued in 1889, but directly 

suppressed and destroyed 

3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Ilineis 
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Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 








Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 











Miscellaneous 
School Opportunity 


Owner of suitable property in thriving 
Middle Western city desires negotiations with 
persons competent to organize and conduct 
high-grade day school. Excellent prospects ; 
no competition. References required and 
given. Box 150, INDEPENDENT. 





Stationery 


U.S.E.ONE-PIECEwes-ter 
’ STATIONERY 


Combined Letter and Envelope 
Printed your name and address 
For Home, Business and Travel. Handy, 
inexpensive, made in 3 sizes of 
Velvo White ge an 





large “ $2.00 
James West, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets Atlantic Bond, 100 Gladstone Envelopes, 
perfectly printed in blue, $1.00, make excellent Christ- 
mas gifts. Hicks, Stationer, Macedon Center, N. Y 


Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE Shakespeare Country, Dutch 

Canals, French Battlefields, 

Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 

Rhine— Art, Hitsory, Literature — comfortable 

travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 

grams with best guides. 

TO EGYPT January 16, 1926, with Prof. 

Albert E. Bailey — his eleventh 

Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 

ROUND THE WORLD J2zu3,°: 2026: yith 

Arthur K. Peck. Visit 

the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 

TO MISSION FIELDS in the far East, Septem- 

ber 25, 1926, with Dr. 

Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 


* 6, i h 
TO THE HOLY LAND $83, Sj2i*r'82 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Kies. "eG. 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
tha bbvneaens in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Silversmith and Jeweler 


Wedding Presents 
Platinum & Jewelry 
Old English and 
American Silver 
Presentation Pieces and 
Trophies 


79 CuEstNutT Sr. Boston 








1926 


Motor 


EUROPE 1 Travel-Study 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. 
Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 


EG YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 
Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS 5th Ave. & 40th St., N. Y. 











EARN TRIP TO EUROPE 


Internationally minded men and women are wanted 
as organizers, conductors and chaperons for Summer 
Seminar 1926 European Travel. No salary but trip 
offered for service. Lowest cost tours. Europe $275. 
Palestine $390. Around the world $990. Student 
Internationale Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 
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North Pole Questions 
(Continued from page 608) 


not realities. In the fullness of time they 
wil] either be proved or disproved. If the 
icy sea at the Pole is found, Cook’s claims 
will be on the road toward recognition; if 
the glacial island is also found, his claims 
will be immensely strengthened; if Bradley 
Land is likewise found, his claims will be 
absolutely proved. 

From the time Cook reported the exist- 
ence of Bradley Land up to now, only one 
attempt to reach it has been made. In 
June, 1914, Rudolph Franke, who win- 
tered with Cook in 1907-1908 at Annoa- 
tok,!2 came to see me and told me he was 
going north with the Canadian Arctic 
explorer and fur trader, Captain Bernier. 
They planned to stop at Etah, pick up 
some Eskimos and dogs, and with these 
Franke was to be left at the entrance of 
Jones Sound. Thence, in the following 
February, he proposed to start for Axel 
Heiberg Island and thence follow Cook’s 
tracks to Bradley Land. But he lacked 
instruments and certain other parapher- 
nalia, and he asked me to help him get 
them, which I did. Bernier and Franke 
sailed from Quebec on Bernier’s steam- 
ship, Guide, on July 4, 1914. But the ice 
proved so bad they could not reach Etah, 
and hence they could get neither Eskimos 
nor dogs. Nor could they approach Jones 
Sound, but instead they got nipped off the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound where they 
were unwillingly forced to winter. Then 
in 1915 they returned to Quebec, where 
Franke became a prisoner of war, an 
unique termination to an Arctic voyage. 

How and when the secrets of the un- 
known Arctic will be cleared up cannot be 
foretold. Amundsen’s narrow escape and 
Commander Byrd’s experiences go toshow 
that airplanes, as at present made, are un- 
justifiably dangerous; doubtless, however, 
they can be improved to meet the special 
conditions. Dirigibles remain to be tried. 
There are three possibilities in this unex- 
plored area: it may be wholly land; it may 
be wholly ice-covered sea; it may be a 
combination of both, and the last seems 
the most probable. Only one thing is 
certain: no continent will be found in the 
unknown Arctic, for this is only about the 
size of Greenland and, therefore, there is 
no room for a continent. 

At present there is nothing to do except 
to await the results of future exploration. 
No one can say whether the North Pole 
has or has not been discovered until some 
traveler in days to come reaches the North 
Pole and the locations of the glacial island 
or of Bradley Land. This trio is one of 
the few remaining plums in geographical 
discovery. It will be difficult to reach 
and will cost much money and effort and 
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Through the science of mental 
testing has come the first authorita- 
tive study of the “‘gifted child,” him 
who has been endowed by nature 
with superior mental ability. Dr. 
Terman and his associates worked 
for more than three years gathering 
and formulating data on 1,400 chil- 
dren, all well within the top one 
per cent of the unselected school 
population. The resulting volume 
provides a clinical picture of the 
gifted child, a definitive study of his 
mental, physical, and personality 
traits. 

















“The report brings out many points 
of great interest in psychologic, bio- 
logic, and educational fields. It should 
be read and studied by all who are 
interested in such problems.” —Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


**How to enlighten the bright child 
has been the darkest problem in all 
pedagogy. Professor Terman has be- 
gun to illuminate this obscure region. 
. . - Every educated person should 
read the book.’’-—A. E. Wiggam, 
author of The Fruit of the Family 
Tree, etc. 


“Dr. Terman’s research offers the 
most complete analysis ever reported 
of a representative portion of that 
group upon whom the world waits for 
leadership.” — Journal of Delinquency. 


Pp. xv+648 Price $5.00, postpaid 
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Press 


Stanford University, California 






1 Rudolph Franke: “Erlebnisse eines Deutschen 
im hohen Norden,” Alfred Janssen, Hamburg, 


1914. 






perhaps some lives. But someone yl] 
certainly pluck it, either by dirigible or 
by improved airplane or by Eskimo dog 
team. Let us hope this will be soon! 





Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 614) 


is nothing for him to return to. He is little 
more than a vagrant, an economic loss, 

In other words, aliens desiring to come 
to the United States permanently should 
be examined, classified, and graded at or 
near their domiciles in their own countries, 

There is another and more deep-seated 
reason, however, why the whole question 
of immigration and the restriction of 
immigration should be studied, not only 
from the economic point of view, but 
from the standpoint of average intelli. 
gence. Imbecility, insanity, and feeble. 
mindedness are easily recognized and 
can be barred without difficulty. This was 
shown by a canvass of 445 State institu. 
tions for the socially inadequate. The 
returns were analyzed by what is known 
as the quota-fulfillment method. This 
method is the result in terms of per cent 
found by dividing the number of inmates 
of any particular nationality and insti- 
tutional type found by the number ex- 
pected. For example, if the number of 
persons of any given nationality in the 
United States is three per cent of the total 
foreign-born population, then that na 
tionality should have three per cent of the 
total insane which is the number expected 
and a one hundred per cent quota. 

For feeble-mindedness it was found that 
the foreign born as a whole fulfilled their 
quota only about one third, showing that 
the immigration laws and procedure are 
fairly effective in degenerate cases of 
feeble-mindedness. The striking thing 
about this survey was, however, that the 
native born with one parent foreign and 
one native fulfilled their quota 190 per 
cent. This indicates very clearly that while 
immigration procedure works well on 
individuals, it is worse than a failure with 
regard to family stock. 

Studies of the average intelligence 
scores of immigrants classified according 
to length of residence show quite clearly 
a decrease in intelligence with succeeding 
periods of immigration. The results show 
a gradual deterioration in the class of 
immigrants coming to this country in each 
succeeding five-year period since 1902 
The four main elements entering into the 
racial blend in the United States are the 
Nordic, Mediterranean, the Alpine races 
of Europe, and the negro. It has been 
said that as the race mixture proceeds — 
if it is allowed to proceed — American 
intelligence will decline. If this is true— 
and my study of the subject leads me to 
believe that it is true — then it is a mat- 
ter for the most serious consideration © 
every American citizen. 
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(Continued from page 620) 

Russia and Germany. With the present 
rising tide of conservatism such a situa- 
tion does not seem impossible, and the 
history of Europe shows many analogies. 
But, be he true or false prophet, Mr. 
Oppenheim has, in “Gabriel Samara,” 
roduced a book which will entertain all 
good Oppenheim readers. Perhaps it is 
not the best he has ever written, but it 
certainly is not his worst. 


* * * * * 


Modeling My Life. By Janet Scudder. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

HE life story of a distinguished 
woman sculptor. An occasionally 

vivid narrative, dealing —as “life sto- 

ries” have a way of doing, if not watched 

—with early struggles and later, it is 

to be hoped, triumphs. Not an unusual 

book in this day of early autobiographies, 
but the woman herself is to be commended 
for her — “later triumphs.” 


** * * * 


The Romance of Edinburgh Streets. By 
Mary D. Stuart. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


OR those who love “auld Reekie,” 

or who purpose going there, in which 
case they will learn to love Scotland’s 
romantic capital, this book is decidedly 
worth while. Infused with the spirit of 
history and full of delightful sketches of 
the bygone great of the city, it is a vast 
improvement on most works of the kind. 


** eK * 


Elements of Form and Design in Classic 
Architecture. By Arthur Stratton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$7.50. 

F many architects and most of those 

who employ them would study this 
book our builded world would be a fairer 
place. Here are set down the fundamental 
principles of design from which one de- 
parts only with disastrous results. All 
architecture that is art and science is de- 
veloped from them, and yet their truth is 
ignored or most unwillingly.accepted in 
the main. An employer of architects was 
heard to say not long ago, “I want my 
house to look like a well-dressed gentle- 
man,” and to receive the reply, “ But, my 
dear sir, you insist on my making your 
gentleman humpbacked and then ask me 
to dress him.” 

This book contains the elementary 
principles of design, applied in this case to 
what is called “Classic Architecture,” 
with some rare English examples thereof, 
which govern all architecture that is 
worthy the name, whether consciously 
achieved or fortuitously arrived at. It is 
significant of the progress of American 
architecture and the growth of the public 
interest therein that such a book should 
be printed here. 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Germany TakEs TO THE AIR. 1. Before com- 
mencing your study of this article, try to provide 
yourself with a reliable atlas and trace the route of 
the airplanes as you follow them in your reading. 
2. How does the physical appearance of Germany 
differ from that of Lithuania? 3. By what devices 
does the author make this difference clear? Note 
the vivid pictures that enter into his descriptions. 
4. Why is the baggage placed in the “tail” of a 
*plane? 5. In what way does ballast aidin stabilizing? 
6. You will doubtless note phrases that strike you 
as particularly apt, that appeal to your imagination. 
Here are a few of the most evident; see if you can 
find others: “immaculate Germans,” “sleek Ori- 
ental,” “pools of water left standing for the con- 
venience, of mosquitoes and disease.” 


Nortu Pore Questions. 1. Name the five oc- 
currences which eventually will prove or disprove 
Cook’s claims of having reached the North Pole. 
2. Where are the Fay Islands? Can you imagine 
what their physical appearance is? 3. Repeat the 
four arguments by which Mr. Balch seeks to prove 
that Cook really did see the Fay Islands in spite 
of his report to the contrary. 4. What was Crocker 
Land believed to be and how was it proved to be 
merely a mirage? 5. Why is the existence of Bradley 
Land said to be the touchstone for testing Dr. 
Cook’s claims? 6. Find out if you can something 
about the various forms which ice takes in polar 
regions. How do you suppose Cook knew that the 
ice over which he sledged from 87° N. Lat. to 88° 
N. Lat. was “old” ice? 7. Why, if future explorers 
discover ice such as Cook has described, will it be 
such an overwhelming proof in his favor? 


Grapinc Human Beincs. Mr. Greenwood’s 
article this week deals with a most vital question 




















Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper’s Magazine — Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures of 
America and far-away places including the an- 
nouncements of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 





Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of specia) tours 
and cruises. 





Feel perfectly free to write us— Our TRAVEL 
BuREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 























which should be earnestly studied by every Ameri- 
can citizen. 1. Write a brief précis which sums up 
the content of the entire article and sets forth 
clearly the question which it raises. 2. In what way 
has the status of the immigrant changed in the eyes 
of the Federal Government? Do you feel that this 
change has been for the better or for the worse? 
Why? 3. What does the high percentage of foreign- 
born persons admitted to our State institutions 
reveal concerning the quality of those entering 
our country under the present immigration laws? 
4. What, in general, are the reasons for excluding 
aliens? 5. What two authorities have charge of the 
testing of prospective immigrants in this country? 
6. Discuss the so-called literacy test. 
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» Merry Christmas 


and 
Healthy New Year 





O more than merely wish 
your friends a healthy, 
happy New Year. Make it a 
healthy New Year. Remember 
that the germs of tuberculosis 





are everywhere. You, your 

family, friends and strangers 

alike, are constantly threatened 

by this dread disease. There is 

only one sure escape. That is to eS La Jenison 
stamp out tuberculosis entirely. 


It can be stamped out. The 
organized warfare carried on by the tuberculosis 
crusade has cut the tuberculosis death rate in 
half. Only one dies now where two died be- 
fore. Christmas Seals helped to save the other 
life, for the sale of Christmas Seals finances the 





tuberculosis associations. 


Merry Christmas 


Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you and Good Health 


can. They are the sturdy little guardians of your sindip thas ihinst 
with this 


Merry Christmas and Healthy New Year. Ctvidiaks tied 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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